








Dodge Shadow ES Coupe 





Dodge Shadow ES Convertible 


These new Dodge Shadows are pumped. Because we gave them more than aggressive looks — we gave them the power of 
a hefty 3.0 liter V-6 with multipoint fuel injection. 

We also gave them low-profile performance tires. Gas-charged struts and shocks. Power steering. Power brakes. 
And a driver’s airbag. Even a stereo is standard. Yet, with all this, the coupe still goes for less than ten grand.” 

The new V-6 Dodge Shadows. 
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Call 1-800-365 3253 to hear: 


“Grace | Under Pressure”’ 
Le 


Clashing personalities. Demanding clients. It’s the same training used by over 400 of the Fortune 

Power struggles. You probably didn’t learn about 500...and by tens of thousands of professionals ever) 

these in school, but you have to know how to _ year. It’s the right training for the real world. 
handle them in business. That’s where Call 1-800-365-3253 to hear a 60-second Real World 

Dale Carnegie” Professional Training can Training Session on “Grace Under Pressure.” 

help. By deepening your understanding of people, You can also request a free copy of “How To Win,” 
you will increase your ability to deal with a guide to professional training 
difficult people and stressful situations. | THE RIGHT TRAINING and development. 


FOR THE REAL WORLD 


The Dale Th rhe The Strategic The Wits The 
Executive Carnegie P — Employee Presentations Chatphie Sales Professional 
Image Course Se Development Workshop Relations Course Development 
Program Course Course Series 


Dale Carnegie & Associates, Inc. Professional Leadership Training Worldwide 
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Presenting the Polaroid High Definition 
Spectra Starting under $100: 


It's plain to see that there's never been a better time 
to buy a Spectra camera. Because not only is the Spectra 
Polaroid’s top-of-the-line instant camera, but it also is the 
only one that uses Polaroid’s incredible High Definition 

instant film —creating sharper, brighter, clearer pictures ~ 

than ever before. x 

And while the technology has advanced, the price sti: 

has come down: Now, you can get a Spectra, wei; 

with a full lifetime warranty*™ that guarantees high 

quality service, for under $100. lees 

The Polaroid Spectra System. Clearly, it's never Py 
seartosa 5 
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24 COVER: The Plot Against Pan Am Flight 103 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


N HIS 44 YEARS AS A WRITER, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
and editor, Roy Rowan has built a reputation for adven- 
turous, penetrating and durable journalism. From his 
eyewitness report of the fall of Saigon for ‘Tre in 1975 to 
his exposé of the Mafia’s top bosses for ForTune in 1986 and an 
extraordinary account in Propte in 1990 of two weeks spent as 
a homeless wanderer on the streets 
of Manhattan, his stories have es- = 
tablished Roy as a master reporter, © 
one of the few at the very top of the 3 
profession who are both unstoppa- 3 
ble investigators and caring chroni- ~ 
clers of the human condition. This 
week's cover story on the bombing 
of Pan Am Flight 103—the fruit of a 
five-month investigation by Roy—is 
the most far-reaching account to 
date of the mystery behind the 1988 
tragedy over Lockerbie, Scotland. 
The trail of the story led him 
through Scandinavia, Germany, England, California and 
Washington, where he conducted more than 200 interviews 
and examined thousands of documents, including confiden- 
tial memos from former U.S. and foreign intelligence agents. 
“This story just kept building and building,” says Rowan. 
“Some of the real breakthroughs came in the past couple of 
weeks.” 
Rowan has more than a little experience with strange and 




















AMERICA’S MOST 


difficult stories. He joined Lire as a correspondent in China in 


| 1948 and spent, in separate assignments, 15 years in Asia as 
| bureau chief for Lire and Time in Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
| Saigon. He covered the fall of Shanghai, the Korean War, the 


Mayaguez crisis and the fall of Saigon. In between, he ran Lire 
bureaus in Rome, Bonn and Chicago and was national-affairs 
editor and assistant managing editor of Lire. Among his many 
accomplishments at our sister publication was a pretty good 
personnel move: he trained a green kid named Henry Muller, a 
Stanford junior, as an intern. Muller passed muster, moved to 
Time, and is now our managing 
editor. 


“Ilike In 1986, after a spell editing at 
dealing with Forrune, Roy retired to write books 
the people and report a few special stories. He 

lives is still a close member of our profes- 
whose sional family, admired not only for 
are affected his judgment and experience but 
by agreat also for his calm good humor and 
drama.” empathy. “The human factor al- 

= ways fascinates me,” says Roy. 
—Roy Rowan “Stories where a corporation or 


government is trying to stymie 

news coverage, that's a challenge, 
and that intrigues me, but I like dealing with the people whose 
lives are affected by a great drama. As a reporter you have to 
establish a rapport with people.” 


Agger Vaal. 














BEAUTIFUL 


LANDSCAPES ARE NOT IN MUSEUMS. 


They’re in your national parks. And they 
need your help to stay that way. 

Each year brings new threats to 
America’s parklands. Threats 
like air and water pollution, 
overdevelopment, even 
toxic waste. Things you’d 
never imagine in paradise. 
Only together can we fight back 





these threats and preserve our heritage. 

Please join us. Don’t let our natural 

wonders become natural history. 

For membership details, write: 

NATIONAL PARKS AND 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
Department MS 
1015 Thirty-First St., NW 
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Answers to Life’s Big Questions 
Now there’s a magazine dedicated to the parents of the six-year-old dreamer. And the 18-month- (Paar 








old chatterbox. The finicky eater. And the little actor. All those passionate, perplexed, stubborn, f ING 
sensitive, unique children we watch over and wonder about. 


PARENTING. It’s for people who want to know the answers—on toys that teach and discipline a A 
that works, on education and health issues, books and videos, good child care and great family Ss 
getaways...everything that has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. E> ‘ 


Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, pay only $12 for a full year’s aubacsipden: Se 
(9 more issues—10 in all). You save 33% off the regular subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. You’ve spent nothing, you owe nothing and the 
free issue is yours to keep. Call toll-free or write today. 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 Boulder, CO 80321-2424 


For faster service, call toll-free 


1-800-222-2990 
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Brown and Perot: 1-800-GUERRILLAS 


TIME?’ 
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We will not \Yae 
be satisfied until 
we find a way to 
live forever. 
Robert Duffy 
Carlow, Ireland 





AS A CLINICAL CARDIOLOGIST WHO | it. Nutritional awareness is on the leading 





NOW WE KNOW THAT WE'RE PRODUCTS 

of nature, nurture and nutrition, Or put 
another way: genes, means and beans 

Frank N. Palumbo 

Lennox, Calif 


YOU PUBLISHED REMARKS OF MINE THAT 
made me appear to be an out-of-touch 
naysayer. My quote should have read, 
“With some exceptions, such as preg- 
nancy and infancy, we get all the vita- 
mins we need in our diets. Barring those 
exceptions, taking supplements just 
gives you expensive urine and can do 
some people real harm.” 
Victor Herbert, M.D. 
Vount Sinai School of Medicine 
New York City 


THOUSANDS MAY HAVE SUFFERED AND 
died prematurely because “experts” 
discouraged them from optimizing their 

vitamin and mineral intakes 
Richard A. Passwater, Research Director 
Solgar Nutritional Research Center 
Berlin, Md 


works with those interested in preventive 
cardiology, | enjoyed your article on the 
power of vitamins [Heavrn, April 6]. It 
presented all sides of a controversial top- 
ic. | hope many of my patients, as well as 
other health-care professionals, will read 


The right road to take. One of 
the best ways we demonstrate 
Quality Care service is with the 
Ford Extended Service Plan 
(ESP). We care about your car, 
“and we care about repair costs. 
And we have a plan to take care 
of both. 
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edge in preventing many diseases, in- 
cluding cancer and heart disease 

Stephen T. Sinatra, M.D. 

Chief of Cardiology 

Manchester Memorial Hospital 

Manchester, Conn 


Put a $50 lid on costs. Our 
PremiumCARE plan, for exam- 
ple, puts a $50 limit on the cost 
of covered repairs, even major 
ones. And it covers over 500 
components. 


~~. 





AGING PROCESS CAN BE LARGELY 


stemmed and sometimes reversed by 
using vitamins 


{rius Hopman 
Haiku, Hawaii 


Portable peace of mind. Ford 
ESP is honored by over 5,000 
participating Ford and Lincolr 
Mercury dealers throughout t 
U.S.A: and Canada. And deale 
service technicians who have 
received millions of hours 

of formal training make the 
repairs. 


With Ford ESB you wont Sefselel more than $5 











The Clinton Candidacy 


YOUR ITEM ON BILL CLINTON'S VICE- 
presidential prospects [GRAPEVINE, 
March 30] included Hillary Clinton in 
the list of potential nominees. You not- 
ed, “Drawback: she’s from the same 
state.” Presumably you were referring 
to the fact that a national ticket typically 
pairs a President from one section of the 
country with a Vice President from an- 
other in order to appeal to the largest 
spectrum of voters. But there is also a 
constitutional drawback: the 12th 
Amendment provides: “The Electors 
shall vote by ballot for President and 
Vice President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves.” In the indirect 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, each state has as many members 
of the Electorial College as it has Sena 
tors and Representatives in Congress. It 
Bill and Hillary Clinton were to run to- 
gether, the six Arkansas members of the 
Electoral College would have to choose 
whether to vote for Bill or for Hillary; 
they could not vote for both. In a close 
race this could have interesting and un- 
predictable consequences 

{/lan B. Ecker 
Vew York City 





The only plan with a Ford 
nameplate. It’s built by Ford 
Motor Company and backed by 
Ford Motor Company. Ask for 


genuine Ford ESP when you buy 


your car. New cars or used cars, 


we baby them all. 


onacovered repair. Spend the rest on the road. 


CLINTON'S LOOKS AND LINGO MAKE MI 

think of someone else—a junior Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. Beware! 

George Sonnenschein 

La Jolla, Calif 


Seminar on Vietnam 


IF IT TAKES STROBE TALBOTT TWO FULL 
pages to explain how his Oxford buddy 
Bill Clinton avoided serving in Vietnam 
{Wortp, April 6], you know why “Slick 
Willie” is in trouble with voters 
Galen Fox 
Honolulu 


IN TALBOTT'S ATTEMPT TO DEMON- 
strate that his former roommate Clinton 
didn’t really evade the draft in 1969, Tal- 
bott alleges that “special deals” like Na- 
tional Guard service were offered to 
“young men who were well connected,” 
such as Dan Quayle. This is incorrect 
The press has reported that there were 
several vacancies in Quayle’s Guard 
unit and recruiting was actively under 
way when he joined. In fact, the youth 
sworn in next to Quayle was an unem- 
ployed truck driver. Quayle’s connec- 
tions were not material to his entry into 
the Guard. The indisputable fact is that 
he served in the military for six years, 


Join our extended family. 

And get the protection eleven 
million Ford ESP owners have 
eo toe Reyes seymeeerte) (acre ei te 
please see your dealer or call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. 








even while Clinton (who never served a 

day) was writing a letter from Oxford 

thanking an rore colonel for “saving me 
from the draft 

David Beckwith, Press Secretary 

Office of the Vice President 

Washington 


IT WAS INTERESTING TO NOTE QUAYLE’'S 
solution to the Vietnam quandary. | 
have yet to read anything that suggests 
Quayle underwent any particular per- 
sonal anguish in reaching the decision 
that allowed him to stay Stateside 

Lori Pederson 

Madison, Wis 


rALBOTT PUT INTO WORDS THE CONFU- 
sion a young man feels as he tries to as- 
sess his place in the world. His article 
looked beyond a candidate's dirty laun 
dry and attempted to portray the person 
as a human being. Should we allow an 
indiscretion in a candidate’s youth to 
undo years of public service? 
David Lingerfelt 
Wrightwood, Calif 


DO | BELIEVE CLINTON WAS AND IS MEN- 
tally tormented by his decision to avoid 
the draft? Yes, as he should rightfully 
be. Those of us who went, voluntarily or 


QUALITY CARE 


It may be your car, 
but it’s still our baby.” 


















Why settle for a cheap 
imitation when the 
real thing is now so 

affordable? 


While other skiers 
provide an 


National Stuttering 
Awareness Week 


MAY 11-17 


awkward 

shuffling Sports 
motion 

NordicTrack 


Ises a patented 


commentator 
and United 
States Open 
champion 
Ken Venturi, 
who personally 


flywheel and 
one-way clutch 
mechanism to 
simulate the smooth 
cross-country overcame a 
skiing stride : speech 
only $499! impediment, 


only $399! 


NordicTrack Excel .... ; 

NordicTrack Sequoia leads this year’s 
campaign to 

prevent stuttering with a message of 


help and hope. 


NordicTrack Challenger ... only $299! 


Models priced from $299 to $1299 





Call today for a 30 day 
in-bome trial! 


Noraic rack 


FREE video and brochure 


1-800-328-5888 50. 


NordicTrack, Dept. #378D2, 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN $5318 


STUTTERING 
OUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 


P.O. Box 11749 * Memphis, TN 38111-0749 





Winner of three Grammys, including Best Pop Vocal Performance by a 
Group. Winner of the Rolling Stone Readers Poll. Winner of the Rolling 
Stone Critics Poll. Winner of the MTV Video Music Awards. 


Winner. Winner. Winner. 
Featuring “Losing My Religion” and “Shiny Happy People.” 


Available on Warner Bros. Compact Discs and Cassettes. i 
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involuntarily, are finally getting our 

greatest reward: watching the other 
guys squirm 

Robert A. Laurie 

Cameron Park, Calif 


Bases for Terrorists 


YOUR STORY ON TERRORISM IN THE MID- 
dle East says, “Egyptian, Israeli and 
Western intelligence sources report 
that Iran has already helped establish a 
new terrorist refuge and base of opera- 
tions in Sudan” [Wortp, April 6] 
Those reports are dismissed by a num 
ber of Sudanese officials as mere fabri- 
cations. Sudan’s stand on the issue of 
terrorism is well known, It does not con- 
done or permit it. However, it cannot 
prevent it. In the history of Sudan, there 
have been only three terrorist acts, all of 
which were committed by non-Suda- 
nese. One wonders if the so-called intel- 
ligence sources have ullerior motives to 
defame Sudan 
Vohamed Adam Ismail, Counsellor 
Sudan Embassy 
The Haque 


From the Middening Crowd 


REGARDING THE PIECE “NATURE'S TIME 
Capsules,” which described how scien- 
tists use middens, in this case crystal- 
lized pack-rat urine, to analyze climate 
change and the migration of plants and 
animals [Science, April 6], are those 
midden-smitten diviners for real? Or 
are these specialists practicing weird 
science by probing primordial polymer 
paperweights? Surely, no one could de- 
vote a 472-page tome to pack-rat pee! 
Roy H. Borgeson 
Wyckoff, N.J 


YOUR STORY CONTAINED A PHYLOGENET- 
ic error in referring to hyraxes, small 
African and Middle Eastern mammals, 
as rodents. Although only modest-size 
beasties, hyraxes are more closely relat- 
ed to elephants and share some of the 
anatomical characteristics of their 
much larger distant cousins 
Fredric L. Frye, DVM 
Davis, Calif 


Corrections 


A SHORT ARTICLE ACCOMPANYING OUR 
report on the cooperative effort of Presi- 
dent Reagan and Pope John Paul II to as- 
sist Poland's Solidarity movement [Cov- 
ek, Feb, 24] incorrectly stated the U.S 
position on financial aid for family plan- 
ning in foreign countries. The U.S. an- 
nounced in 1984 that it would withhold 
funds for abortion or coerced birth con- 
trol—but not for all family planning 
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COMPANIES 
INSURANC@E 


An American Tradition of Quality 


It’s an honor to be considered one of America’s highest quality insurance providers. Consumers consistently rate us among the best 
because of our innovative policies and the stability, quality and convenience which have become our hallmarks. 


If you'd like to benefit from the best possible insurance coverage through the best possible independent agents, contact the independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


The Cincinnati Companies/The Cincinnati Insurance aga 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation 
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"Something's got to go, Fenton. ‘ 
You, me or this inventory—and it's 
not going to be me." 


Turn your excess inventory into a 
substantial tax break and help 
send needy kids to college as well. 


Call for your free guide to learn how 
donating your slow moving inventory can 
mean a generous tax write off for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 
Peter Roskam 
Executive Director 


AS 


P.O. Box 3021, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
FAX (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today...student opportunity tomorrow 
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IN OUR LETTERS-COLUMN BOX ON POW- 
erful photographs that have become 
symbols of historic events [Jan. 6], we 
erred in describing the 1972 photo of 
children fleeing a napalm strike during 
the Vietnam War. The bombing was the 
result of a misplaced strike carried out 
by the South Vietnamese air force, not 
by U.S. forces. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 10020 

Fax number; (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writ 
address and home beaps prernd 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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PRESERVATION 


PLAN ON IT 












































Planning on restoring a house, saving a land- 
mark, reviving your neighborhood? 

No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and support preserva- 
tion efforts in your community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 


Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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$12,165* to be exact. That is if you believe Car and 
| Driver which has put the Nissarf Sentra’ SE-R on its Ten 

Best List for two years in a row. Or Sport-Compact Car 
Magazine which listed the SE-R at the top of its top ten. 

This all results from a basic Nissan philosophy that if 
you start with a good idea, you don't have to throw a lot 
of money at it to make it work; just a lot of smarts and a 
lot of attention. Which is how the Sentra got to be not only 
one of the world’s great automobiles, but also one of the 
most affordable. It doesnt get more glorious than that. 


wa 
BUILT FOR THE 
HUMAN RACE!® 


*M.SR_P excluding taxes. tide, license. destination charges and options 
For more information call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read the fine print And they always wear their seat belts 
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SHELLY GAZIN FOR TIME 
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Toll-Free Style 


JERRY BROWN CERTAINLY 
has a keen sense of the 
latest in political fashion, 
and now supporters can 
adopt one of his sartorial 
trademarks. This 
turtleneck proclaims 
your anti-Establishment 
attitude—and might 
attract a few $100 
donations in the process. 


Thanks to a hit movie 
this week’s London 


concert, Freddie Mercury’s 


music is getting lots of air 
play and raising money for 
AIDS research. 











GRAPEVINE 


By DAVID ELLIS 


An African Homeland for the Palestinians? 


THANKS TO A HUGE INFUSION OF MONEY AND ARMAMENTS FROM 
friendly Islamic nations like Iran and Libya, the fundamentalist 
government of SUDAN seems to be on the verge of winning its 
10-year civil war against the Sudanese People’s Liberation 
Army. But there may be more than simple Muslim solidarity 
behind the aid to the continent's largest country. According to 
African-based diplomats, the Arab states think the southern re- 
gion of Sudan, now held by the rebels, could serve as a possible 
homeland for the Palestinian diaspora. Observers note that 
Yasser Arafat was returning to Libya from a meeting with Su- 
danese leaders when his plane crashed in a sandstorm two 
weeks ago, nearly costing the p.L.o. chairman his life. 





A Mystery Without an Ending 


DESPITE OBJECTIONS FROM SOME OF HIS STAFF, IRAN-CONTRA 
independent counsel LAWRENCE WALSH plans to end his six- 
year investigation into the scandal and thus leave a number of 
key questions unanswered. The special prosecutor favors 
closing out the inquiry before it becomes a partisan issue in 
the presidential campaign. But Craig Gillen, Walsh’s deputy, 
wants to pursue allegations that former Secretary of State 
George Shultz was regularly briefed by a top aide on secret in- 
telligence material about hostage negotiations. Walsh's deci- 
sion also means it is unlikely that any legal action will be taken 
against Donald Gregg, U.S. ambassador to South Korea. Gregg 
was national security adviser to George Bush, then Vice Presi- 
dent, during the arms-for-hostages swap and has long been 
identified as a top target of the probe. 


Darman’s on the Perk Patrol 


JUST WHEN IT SEEMS THAT RICHARD DARMAN CAN'T GET ANY 
less popular in Washington, the White House budget chief 
goes ahead and very publicly renounces his privileged use of 
the chauffeured car that comes with the job. What's more, 
Darman is advising fellow Cabinet appointees to give up “por- 
tal to portal” service and restrict the use of motor pools in 
their agencies, or else his Office of Management and Budget 
will do it for them. Presidential aides agree that the push 
against perks is a smart move that will allow Bush to continue 
railing against congressional excesses. Says a senior cam- 
paign adviser: ‘“Complimenting Darman makes me sick, but 
he is far ahead of everyone else on this issue.”” 


Next Gig: A Duet with Elvis 


LEAD SINGER FREDDIE MERCURY DIED OF AIDS LAST NOVEM- 
ber, but record sales of his rock group Queen are still going 
strong. A reissue of the band’s quirky 1975 single Bohemian 
Rhapsody (currently featured in the hit movie Wayne's World) 
is a best seller in both the U.S. and Britain, while three of 
Queen's old albums are now on the Billboard oldies chart. This 
week many of the singer’s rock cohorts will gather at London's 
Wembley Stadium for “A Concert for Life,” which will be tele- 
vised worldwide to benefit arns research. One of the people who 
anticipated the huge resurgence in Queen's popularity was 
Mercury himself, who is said to have recorded enough new ma- 
terial with band mates before his death to fill three albums. @ 





MUSLIM SOLIDARITY 
Once the Sudanese army 


routs the rebels in the south, 


will Palestinians move in? 


“Mother Teresa? 
My Name’s 
Gotti ef a” 


IT’S HARD TO FIND A 
better reference than 
Mother Teresa, who has 
issued clemency appeals 
on behalf of both S&L 
swindler Charles 
Keating and murderer 
Robert Alton Harris. In a 
letter to Keating's trial 
judge, Mother Teresa 
noted that the financier 
had donated $1 million 
to fight hunger, and she 
has publicized her 
objection to the death 
penalty in Harris’ case. 
But even a “living saint” 
can’t help lost causes: 
Keating drew 10 years in 
prison; Harris is to be 
executed this week. 
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Windy City? Wet 
Is More Like It 


Goldfish invade Marshall Field’s as a 
flood soaks downtown Chicago 


AS CATASTROPHES GO, THE GREAT CHICAGO FLOOD 
had its redeeming moments. Alewives, gizzard 
shad, goldfish, rock bass and black crappies were 
among the malodorous trespassers at city hall, Mar- 
shall Field’s department store and dozens of other 
downtown buildings. The water level in some base- 
ments rose as high as 40 feet. Elevators stopped, 
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GREATCHICAGOFLOOD: computer systems crashed, and workers cleared 
Abusinessman out. Both the Chicago Board of Trade and the Mer- 
practices the long cantile Exchange closed down, crippling the city’s 
jump on the sodden financial nerve center. Even the is took pity, offer- 
streets downtown 


ing affected taxpayers a week's extension (just 
write “Chicago Flood” at the top of the return). 
The monstrous mess began to develop Monday 


The disaster occurred 
when the Chicago River 
began leaking into the roof of 

a tunnel system 40 ft. (12 m) 

below street level that was built 

around the turn of the century. The 
tunnels were used to deliver coal and 

freight until the 1950s, and are now used 

by telephone, cable and utility companies. 


~ Many downtown buildings have access to these 
tunnels through their sub-basements and were 
y flooded. Workers plugged the hole with sandbags, 


gravel and cement. Engineers warn that draining 
the water out of the tunnels could take weeks. 
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morning, when more than 250 million gallons of 
cold, murky Chicago River water began washing 
through the unsuspecting city. Rivers normally 


| flood by overflowing; the Chicago River under- 


flowed, as water whirlpooled down a car-size hole in 
the riverbed and into a tunnel running underneath. 
Perplexed Chicagoans soon learned that the myste- 
rious tunnel was part of a 60-mile network built at 
the turn of the century to move coal and other goods 
on small freight trains. Largely unused for almost 
40 years, these tunnels now seemed tailor-made for 
draining the river and its contents directly into 
downtown basements. Said police superintendent 
Matt Rodriguez, who happened to be starting his 
first day at his new job last Monday: “I knew there 
were big problems when we got reports of fish in 
basements.” 

Fearing electrical shorts, the city evacuated 
thousands of people from more than 21 square 
blocks in the Loop and cut power to nearly 200 
buildings. Meanwhile, befuddled city workers 
poured gravel, sandbags, cement and even a few 
mattresses into the river in a low-tech effort to plug 
the leak. At week’s end power was restored to most 
buildings, but engineers warned that it could take 
as long as two weeks to drain the tunnels. The big 
fear: pressure created by the water could weaken 
the tunnels. If they collapsed when emptied, the city 
would experience something resembling an 
earthquake. 

Despite breathless comparisons with the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871, few Chicagoans ever got wet 
last week, and none were seriously injured during 
the evacuation. But even after all the water is 
drained, the city is likely to remain swamped by 
lawsuits for months. The cost, including lost busi- 
ness, could easily top $1 billion, and the repair work 
could take months. On Tuesday, Mayor Richard M. 
Daley fired John LaPlante, the acting transportation 
chief, after learning that the city had known about a 
leak in the tunnel for at least two months but had 
failed to act on it. The original repair estimate 
amounted to $10,000, or a savings of at least 
$999,990,000. a 


|Bush Plays His 


Antiunion Card © 


Big Labor backs Clinton, and the 
President smacks Big Labor 

GEORGE BUSH DEVELOPED A SUDDEN INTEREST ID 
labor law last Monday, the very day that the AFt-cic 
leadership endorsed Bill Clinton for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. Bush issued a directive or 














dering all federal contractors to notify their non- 
union employees in union shops that they may de- 
cline to have their dues diverted to political 
candidates they do not support. Bush broke no new 
ground here—the Supreme Court established that 
principle in a 1988 ruling. That is why the Bush pro- 
nouncement had the sound of an election-year effort 
to placate the restless right wing of the Republican 





Party. Bush will need conservative support in the | 


South especially, where right-to-work states will be 
crucial battlegrounds. Clinton’s home state of Ar- 
kansas is one. 

The Bush order does not carry much throw 
weight. While the White House declares it will af- 
fect as many as 3 million workers, the AFL-c1io 
claims it will involve fewer than 1 million. And 
though it will not greatly diminish the potency of 
union political activities, it does send a message. 
Asked if he was engaging in union busting, Bush 
responded with a straight face, ‘‘We enforce indi- 
vidual rights." Bush, countered art-cio president 
Lane Kirkland, “has given hypocrisy a_ bad 
name.” Li 


California Revives 
The Death Penalty 


After 25 years, San Quentin prepares 
to execute a murderer 


THE LAST TIME A PRISONER DIED IN SAN QUENTIN’S 
gas chamber, Ronald Reagan was Governor of Cali- 
fornia. But Governor Pete Wilson's rejection of an 
appeal for clemency by Robert Alton Harris may 
end the long hiatus. Harris, 39, was convicted in 
1979 of shooting two San Diego teenagers to death. 
Prosecutors told the jury that Harris taunted the 
victims before they died, laughed at them after he 
pulled the trigger, then calmly ate the hamburgers 
they had bought for lunch. Said Wilson: “The deci- 
sion of the jury was correct.” 

Harris’ execution was scheduled for this week 
but may be delayed by a temporary restraining or- 
der issued by a federal judge. Assuming that Cali- 
fornia clears away this last obstacle, the execution 
would be the state's first in 25 years. It would also 
end Harris’ 13-year odyssey through state and fed- 
eral courts. His case broke no new legal ground: he 
was an adult at the time of the crime, and race was 
not a factor. Neither was his mental condition—un- 
til January. His attorney, Howard Friedman, told 
Wilson in the final clemency appeal that newly dis- 
covered evidence showed that Harris had suffered 
“organic brain damage” due to child abuse and fe- 
tal alcohol syndrome. If the trial jury had known 
that, Friedman argued, it might have given him life 
imprisonment without parole. But while Wilson 
conceded that Harris’ childhood had been “a living 





nightmare,” he said it “does not alter his responsi- | 


bility for his acts.” 

In California the death penalty is supported by 
4 out of 5 citizens, and one of them is Wilson, who 
was mayor of San Diego at the time of the Harris 
murders as well as an outspoken supporter of lim- 





WORLD 


its on appeals. Since the Supreme 
Court restored the death penalty in 
1976, only five non-Southern states 
(Illinois, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
Indiana) have executed prisoners. 
Many opponents are now worried that 
California could open the way to more. 
But few legal experts expect a surge of 
executions because of the arduous ap- 
peals process that is automatically 
launched in every capital case. Even in 
California, experts say, most of the ap- 
peals by the 328 other inmates on 
death row have a long way to go, and 
Harris will probably be the only one 
put to death this year. 

The biggest change is likely to be 
one of perception. ‘I don’t think it will 
open up the legal floodgates, but it may 
open emotional and political ones,” 
said Sacramento attorney Quin Denvir, 
who currently represents three in- 
mates on death row. “In the past, ju- 
rors thought that if they sentenced 
someone to death, they'd never really 
get it. Now everyone in the system will 
see that the death penalty means the 
state will actually gas a person. Before it was more 
theoretical than real. Now the theory ends and reali- 
ty begins.” uu 


ET CETERA 
HAIL TO THE CHIEF The beating of Rodney King by 
four white police officers forced Los Angeles’ top 
cop, Daryl Gates, to say he would resign—sometime. 
With the trial of the four cops winding up, a new po- 
lice chief was named, perhaps to nudge Gates out 
the door: Philadelphia police commissioner Willie 
Williams, 48, the first black to head the department. 





Shut Down Until 
Further Notice 


The U.N. embargo against Libya 
begins, but Gaddafi won’t relent 


IF MUAMMAR GADDAFI HAS ANY FRIENDS LEFT IN 
the world, they are keeping a decidedly low profile. 
After refusing once again to hand over two suspects 
in the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103, Gaddafi 
discovered just how hard U.N. sanctions could bite. 
On Wednesday, after the World Court declined 
Gaddafi’s request to halt the sanctions, a ban on 
commercial flights in and out of Libya went into ef- 
fect. Cairo and Tunis ordered Libyan planes headed 
for their countries to turn around, and Rome even 
dispatched several F-104 jets to intercept a Libyan 
passenger plane about to enter Italian airspace. 
Many countries also began expelling Libyan em- 
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NO EXIT: 
Clemency denied to 
Robert Alton Harris 


@ Royalties earned 
in 1991 by Millie, 
the President's 
English springer 
spaniel, for Millie's 
Book: $889,176. 

@ Royalties earned 
in 1991 by George 
Bush for Looking 
Forward, a 1987 
cut-and-paste job: 
$1,359. 
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UNIVERSAL RESOLVE: 
Presiding judge 
Shigeru Oda reads the 
World Court verdict 
against Libya 


HIS TIME RAN OUT: 

The President knew his 
| days were numbered 

when the superpowers 

ended all support for 

their Afghan clients 
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bassy staffers, who were forced to fly to Malta and 
then take the ferry to Tripoli. Some 1,000 Ameri- 
cans and 10,000 Europeans work in Libya, but so 
far, most have elected to stay. Surprisingly, near- 
ly the whole Arab world went along with the sanc- 
tions, though some Arab diplomats complained 
that the U.S. had not exhausted the diplomatic 
game before spearheading the campaign for the 
embargo. 

On Friday a lawyer for the two men accused of 
blowing up Pan Am 103 said they would be willing 
to stand trial in the U.S. or Britain. But he attached 
conditions that made a deal unlikely (e.g., intelli- 
gence officials could not question the suspects). 

The embargo marks the first coordinated action 
by the international community against state- 
sponsored terrorism. If the sanctions do not work— 
and the Libyans have endured so many economic 
hardships over the years that more pain might make 
little difference—then the U.N. has the option of insti- 
tuting an oil embargo. (See cover story on page 24.) @ 


The Ox Is Gored 
In Afghanistan 
Najibullah flees as rebels 
seize a key air base 


PRESIDENT NAJIBULLAH BEAT THE ODDS FOR THREE 
years after Soviet troops quit Afghanistan, but as 
rebel mujahedin scored one strategic triumph after 
another, his time finally ran out. The forces of the 
most powerful Islamic fundamentalist commander, 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, faced little government re- 
sistance and captured the regime's air base at Ba- 
gram, 40 miles north of Kabul, and two key gar! i- 
sons guarding northern approaches to the capital. 
The gains put in serious jeopardy a U.N.-brokered 
peace process that would finally end Afghanistan's 
14-year-old civil war. 

A shrewd politician, the burly Najibullah— 
known as “the ox” to his countrymen—headed the 
secret police before the Soviets, who saw him as a 
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likely guarantor of communist rule, put him in pow- 
er in 1986. Najibullah had defied just about every- 
one’s expectation when his regime survived the 
1989 withdrawal of Soviet military forces and 
fought the mujahedin to a standstill. But he re- 
mained heavily dependent on financial and military 
aid from Moscow; when the disintegrating Soviet 
Union and the U.S. agreed last year to end all sup- 


| port for their Afghan clients—Washington having 


backed the mujahedin—the President knew his days 
were numbered. 

With the rebels closing in, Najibullah hastily re- 
signed and tried to flee to New Delhi. But by that 
time he was too late. The Kabul airport was already 
under the control of forces loyal to a new military 


| council composed of regime generals, who appeared 


to be in charge. Najibullah was believed to have tak- 
en sanctuary at U.N. offices in Kabul. U.N. envoy to 
Afghanistan Benon Sevan, meanwhile, was still try- 
ing to arrange for a 15-man interim council accept- 
able to all parties. His task was hampered by the 
age-old ethnic tensions that have surfaced and was 
likely to be overtaken by the rebels’ military 
momentum. re 


Yeltsin’s “Boys and 
Girls” Win a Big One 


A clever ploy thwarts efforts to 
reverse his economic reforms 


“A CATASTROPHIC DECLINE IN LIVING STANDARDS, 
famine, social upheavals and chaos.” To some Rus- 
sians that might sound like a description of what 
has happened since President Boris Yeltsin's gov- 
ernment began a crash program of free-market re- 
forms at the start of the year. In fact, it was what 
Yeltsin’s Cabinet predicted would happen if the 
shock treatment were reversed. 

On April 11, the 1,046-member Russian Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies voted to do just that—and 
in effect end Yeltsin’s power to rule by decree. Two 
days later, the 35-member Cabinet, led by Deputy 
Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar, resigned en masse. 
Besides being genuinely alarmed, the Cabinet min- 
isters—many in their 30s and 40s—felt insulted be- 
cause Congress Speaker Ruslan Khasbulatov sug- 
gested that they were a bunch of disoriented 
youngsters. Protested Gaidar: “This is not a govern- 
ment of capricious boys and girls.” 

Gaidar warned that any retreat from the free 
market would imperil the desperately needed $24 
billion in economic aid that Russia is due to receive 
from the West this year, a foreboding promptly con- 
firmed by Washington. That fear probably helped 
turn the tide; so did a hint that Yeltsin might try to 
force a new election—one that many Congress mem- 
bers, former communists chosen in 1990 when Rus- 
sia was still part of the Soviet Union, might not sur- 
vive. In any case, the legislature backed down. It did 
not formally repudiate its earlier resolution calling 
for tax cuts, wage increases and subsidies to declin- 
ing industries; Yeltsinites charged that those mea- 
sures would lead to ruinously inflationary deficits 
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ZAFFERANAETNEA, SICILY Forced out by a river of fire, a homeowner left behind wine and glasses as an offering to Mount Etna. 
And the lava flow, which since December had rolled over earthen barriers and destroyed two farmhouses, came to a near halt 
last week just short of Zafferana Etnea (pop. 7,000). Was it natural processes—or were the volcano gods pleased by the wine? 


as well as undermine the whole spirit of free-mar- 
ket reform. But the legislature did approve a so- 
called compromise that is likely to leave Gaidar free 
to continue shock treatment as before. 

The body also backed down from a demand that 
Yeltsin, who is his own Prime Minister, revamp the 
government in three months; he was given until De- 
cember to do so. Gaidar and the other Cabinet mem- 
bers withdrew their resignations, and the crisis was 
over—for the moment. But the ruckus was a warn- 
ing that if the economy's downward spiral does not 
halt by year’s end, Yeltsin could find himself in seri- 
ous trouble 


Though the Congress is an unwieldy as well as | 
unrepresentative body, it is legally the highest au- | 
thority in the state, and is trying again to reduce | 


presidential power in a new constitution that it ap- 
proved on Saturday in “general concept.” Yeltsin 
could probably defeat it in a test of popular strength 
right now. But that could change if the economy 
continues to slump and public discontent to grow. & 
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The Welshman Quits 


After Labour’s historic fourth defeat, 


Kinnock calls it a career 
IN NINE YEARS AS LEADER, NEIL KINNOCK SWUNG 
Britain’s Labour Party through an almost 180° turn 
away from some long-cherished far-left positions: 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, nationalization 
of major industry and rejection of the European 
Community. His essential pragmatism, however, 
only convinced some voters that he was an un- 
trustworthy opportunist. Despite his rhetorical 
gifts, Kinnock consistently ranked well below 
Tory Prime Minister John Major in popularity, 
and that seemed to be a big reason why, two weeks 
ago, Labour unexpectedly lost a record fourth 
straight general election, its second with Kinnock 
at the helm. 

Last week Kinnock duly resigned, effective 
July 18, when a special party conference will 
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LOSS LEADER: The 
Labour Party chief, 
preparing to announce 
his resignation 
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Falling Prime 





aa 
Chemical Bank's new 
prime lending rate 


6.25% 


CHEMICAL BANK, the 
nation’s second 
largest bank, lowered 
its prime rate to 
6.25%, down from 
6.5%. At week’s end 
no other large banks 
had followed. 


BATTERYMOBILE: 
Chrysler unveils its 
new van in New York; 
first editions will sell 
for up to $125,000 


choose his successor. Leading contenders: John 
Smith, 53, a pragmatic Scot popular with all three 
main segments of the party—trade unions, mem- 
bers of Parliament and local organizations—even 
though as shadow chancellor of the exchequer he 
drafted the program of tax increases that cost the 


party heavily at the polls; and Bryan Gould, also | 


53, the shadow environment secretary. Gould 
calls Smith too cautious; Smith’s supporters say 
Gould, a former leftist, is too impetuous. Which- 
ever man is chosen, the swing to the center will 
continue. Labour’s main challenge is to persuade 
voters, as Kinnock never could, that the switch is 
genuine and lasting. a 


BUSINESS 


Plug It In, 
Drive It Off 


Chrysler introduces an electric van 
that can hit 65 on the freeway 


IN THEORY, AN ELECTRIC CAR IS AN IDEA OF BLIND- 
ing brilliance. Since such cars are powered by bat- 
teries, not internal combustion engines, there are 
no noxious emissions and no need for gasoline. Gas 
stations soon disappear, as do refineries and their 
occasional unhappy by-products, oil spills and 
groundwater pollution. Electric cars are easy on the 
ears since they make virtually no noise. Refueling? 
Drive up toa handy 220-volt electrical outlet, plug in 
and charge up. 

Auto-industry critics have long complained that 
manufacturers, slavishly wedded to the status quo, 
have never given electric cars a chance. No longer. 
Chrysler says it will start rolling out electric-pow- 
ered minivans this fall. Anyone wishing to own the 
first on the block must be prepared to shell out as 
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| their favorite sedan in green or red. 





much as $125,000, but utility companies are expect- 
ed to buy the entire production run of 50. 

The van on display at the New York Auto Show 
has a range of 100 miles per charge and can go from 
0 to 60 in 25 seconds. With a top speed of 65 m.p.h., 
it can hold its own on the freeway. It is much more 
than a “glorified golf cart,’ as Chrysler chairman 
Lee Iacocca points out, adding, “You can get a 


| speeding ticket in this van.” 


Until battery technology improves dramatically, 
however, electric cars will continue to occupy the 
smallest of market niches. So Chrysler, Ford and 
GM are pooling their resources with government 
approval in a $260 million research effort to achieve 


| a battery breakthrough. Some of the impetus comes 


from a deadline set by California: as of 2003, the 
state will require 10% of the new cars sold there 
each year to be emission-free. 

Ford did its share to reduce smog in the Golden 
State as it unveiled two models that will exceed the 
first stage of the state’s stringent new clean-air 
code. By improving the catalytic converters in their 
subcompacts, Ford beat the clock on the tougher 
standards by four years. Research also continues on 
vehicles fueled by natural gas and flexible mixtures 
of up to 85% methanol and gasoline. Asa result, car 
buyers are soon going to face choices much more 
complicated than merely deciding whether to buy 
a 


Bulldozing the U.A.W. 


Caterpillar hands its unionized 
workers a crushing defeat 


CATERPILLAR’S 12,600 STRIKING WORKERS IN PEO- 
ria, IIJ., must have felt last week as if one of the com- 
pany’s mammoth earthmovers had just rolled over 





| them. Despite the United Auto Workers’ $800 mil- 


lion war chest (which could have provided up to 
$60,000 in benefits for every family on the picket 
line), the five-month-long siege suddenly collapsed. 
The union leadership failed to gain a single demand 
on wage and medical-care issues. The employees 
had to wait to be summoned back to work, while the 
company considered eliminating more than a thou- 
sand jobs. Many u.a.w. members seemed as bitter 
over the terms of their surrender as they were over 
the company’s hard-line tactics. Said a frustrated 
25-year mechanic: “We're not locked out, we're not 
on strike, we're in limbo. How can they agree for the 
workers to return to work and not let us go back?” 
Caterpillar’s main strikebreaking tactic had 
been to advertise for permanent replacements; un- 
employed workers throughout the region were lin- 
ing up to fill the $35,000 vacancies. Some v.a.w. 
leaders feared that Caterpillar’s success may have 
provided a tactical lesson to auto-industry execu- 
tives who will enter their own labor negotiations 
next year. But Caterpillar’s real trump card may 
have been the recession itself. u.a.w. president 
Owen Bieber bravely vowed that “the fight isn’t 
over.” If and when it resumes, Caterpillar workers 
would be better advised to find a stronger moment 
in a sounder economy. a 


STEP INTO A LIFE 
FREE FROM CIGARETTES. 


PROSIEP 


WE’RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY. 


THE PROSTEP PATCH, AN AID TO A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STOP SMOKING PROGRAM, CAN HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR CRAVING FOR NICOTINE. 

Quitting smoking isn't easy. But getting the right support 
can make the critical difference in your success. The new 
PROSTEP patch, an aid to a comprehensive stop smoking 
program that your doctor can recommend, helps relieve 
your craving for nicotine 

In addition, we offer a special PROSTEP Support Hotline, 
educational materials, motivational techniques, and a 
PROSTEP Referral Service to stop smoking support groups 
in your local area 


OUR COMMITMENT: 

“WE'RE WITH YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY.” 
Tough as quitting can be, every attempt is a step in the 
right direction. So we make this commitment: If you 
quit after completing at least 6 continuous weeks of 
using PROSTEP, and for any reason start smoking 
again, speak with your doctor. If, after a suitable period, 
your doctor believes the time is right for you to try 
PROSTEP again, we'll supply you with rebates on your 
next prescriptions.* You'll also continue to have full 
access to the PROSTEP Support Services. 


A PROSTEP PRESCRIPTION IS ONLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH YOUR DOCTOR. 

PROSTEP may not work for every smoker. If you have 
cardiovascular problems or are under a doctor's care for 
any other condition, if you're taking other prescription 
medicines, or if you're either pregnant or nursing, you 
should discuss with your doctor whether PROSTEP or 
other alternatives are appropriate for you. The most 
common side effect of PROSTEP is skin irritation 
PROSTEP should not be used continuously for longer 
than 3 months 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR IF IT’S RIGHT FOR YOU. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 
1-800-647-STEP (647-7837). 
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(nicotine transdermal system) 
22 mg/day 


Please see brief summary of Prescribing Information on adjacent page. 
*Certain restrictions apply. 











PROSTEP» : 


(nicotine transdermal system) 
2 mg/day 


Brief Summary 


P, 

nicotine transdermal system) 
SSatemic delivery of22 or 11 mg/day over 24 hours 
For complete Prescribing Information please consult package insert 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

PROSTEP treatment is indicated as an aid igri Kopenahee 
the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. PROSTEP treatment 
_— be used as 2 part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 


ane eg pe use ot PAOSTEP systems for longer than 3 months has not been 


acon 

Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
sensitivity or allergy to nicotine or to any of the components of the 
therapeutic system 


Nicotine from any source can be toxic and bore Smoking 
causes lung cancer. heart disease, emphysema, and may adversely 
affect the tetus and the pregnant woman pak tgp rw or wi 

the 


likelihood of achieving cessation of 
ment 


Pregnancy Warning: Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be 
harmtul to the fetus, contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon 
monoxide. Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal 
harm. It is therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
fetal harm when adminsstered to a pregnant woman. The effect of nico- 
PROSTEP systems has not been examined in preg- 
). Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encavage to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
— jons betore using pharmacological ——. if PROSTEP 
therapy is used during pregnancy, or if the patient becomes pregnant 
while using PROSTEP treatment, the patient should de apprised of the 
ential hazard to the fetus 
Note Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 
tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms of poisoning and 
could prove fatal if PROSTEP systems are applied or ingested by chil- 
Gren or pets. Used 22 mg/day 5) contain about 27% (8 mg) of 
their initial drug content. TI re. patients should be cautioned to 
Weep Doth used and unused PROSTEP systems out ofthe reach of chil 
dren and pets 


srg SE ry DSA AN AIMS TRATION a 


Prescribing Information). Patients should be informed that if they 

tinue to smoke while using PROSTEP systems, Fay don 

adverse effects due to feng linac levels higher ore 
enced from smoking alone. oo significant increase in 
cardiovascular or other effects attributable to nicotine, the PROSTEP 
dose should be reduced or PROSTEP treatment discontinued (see 
WARNINGS). Physicians should yen that paneer medica- 


tions may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions 
The use of PROS Pts beyond 3 mon yates we 
stop smoking should be discouraged because the chronic consump- 


thon of nicotine by any route can be harmful and 


Allergic Reactions: in a 3-week open-label dermal irritation and sensi- 
tization of PROSTEP —_— 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 
definite e' a at 24 hours after § removal. None of those 


patients exhibited contact allergy In the first 4 weeks of the efficacy 
trials. moderate erythema following system removal was seenin 22% 
of patients, some edema in 8%, abag npr nededay ne 
occurred in 7% of 459 patents usi 22 mg/day system. Patients 
who develop contact sensitization remo toad ee wutioned that a serious 
reaction could occur from exposure to other micoline containing prod- 
ucts or smoking 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe Or per- 
sistent local skin reactions at the site of application (eg 
thema, pruritus, or edema) or a generalized skin reaction (eg. 
urticana, hives. or fash) 
Skin Disease: STEP systems are usually well tolerated sider = 
with normal skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin dis- 
orders (atopic or eczematous dermatitis). 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: The risks 0! nico- 
tine replacement in patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral 
vascular diseases should de weighed against the benetits of —— 
nicotine replacement in a smoking-cessation program. : 
patients with coronary heart disease (histor 


and/or — pectons). serious cardiac las, OF rss 
diseases (Buerger’s disease, Prinzmetal's earn angina) 
be oo screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is 


prescribed 
Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- 
ment was reported occasionally. I! serious cardiovascular symptoms 
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PROSTEP., (nicotine transdermal system) 


“date nar ho rere sd - 
PROSTEP treatment should — ring 
ta rare poco with serious 


pherearang ie pe tients with severe or angina ris. 

Renal or Hepatic insuffi r The 

have not been studied in the 

However, given that micotine is extensively 

Clearance is dependent on liver blood flow, 

intluence of hepatic impairment on drug kinetics (reduced clear- 
. Onl renal impairment would be 


in patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma, ° 
diabetes since nicotine causes the release of catechol- 


the adrenal medulla. 
Perl icoti healing in peptic ulcer disease, 
therefore, PROSTEP treatment be used with caution in patients 
wi active peptic ulcers and only when the beni of including nico- 


tine replacement in a smoki program outweigh the risks. 
Accelerated ior Nese cintesa isc 


ind pharmacist. 
must vesised to keep both used and unused systems out 
of the reach of children and pets. 


Drug peau Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine 
barn aad the phan macokinetics of certain concomitant 





Acetaminophen, caffeine Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 

imipramine, oxazepam on smoking cessation 

pentazocine, 

theophylline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with smoking 

cessation 
—— (eg. Decrease in circulating 
prazosin, ) catecholamines with smoking 





an Increase in 
Senses ectonon f Smakiag Possible Mechanism 
tears pre Decrease in circulating 
isoproterenol, phenylephrine) catecholamines with smoking 





Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Nicotine 
itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals How- 
and increased the incidence of tumors in 


tively. 
which could not be replicated, suggested 
metabolite of nicotine, may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 


go doped he 
r sicaien nor coleine wore mutagenic in ie Ames Sein 
repairable DNA damage in an Escherichia 


wang Canes hart a ee ee oe 
delayed or inhibit est a reduction in DNA synthesis that 
appears to be caused by Studies have shown a decrease in 
tea at oa 


evan Ego 2 ARNG > The harmful effects 
of cigarette smo! fal en hcl al pi pn 
lished These cleo bth we. an increased risk 

\ ray The speci eco 


pall 


Spontaneous abortion during nicotine-replacement therapy has 

partly ath d as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing factor can- 

PROSTEP treatment should be used — pregnancy only it the 

pergirhovomen tapped yee potential risk of use of 
the patient. who may continue to smoke 

Studies: Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 





PROSTEP,, (nicotine transdermal system) 
of0. 25 mak nicotine tothe ewe (equivalent io smoking one caret 


sidered the most motanncs of Gate evtcomes. The sack of 
Cigarette smoking on josey 
lo near form. Cigaetns increased Wo blood flow and heart 
and Gecreased uterine blood flow and fetal breathing movements. 
PROSTEP veatmert as oteen tude pera Pumas 
Labor and Delivery: PROSTEP not recommended fo be 
poprodre labor and delivery. eect nerine on moet 
s " 


Geriatric Use: Thirty patients over the age of 60 participated i 
tras of PROSTEP therapy. PROSTEP therapy appeared to be as effec- 
tive in this age group as in younger smokers 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who 


jo pernerae pene empl amerpeg open agen im 
CNS ettects of nicotine withdrawal as 


: after system 

of patients and local edema in 8%. Erythema 
within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity ( venahmton) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 


Reactions). 
Probably Causally Related: The following adverse events were 
reported more frequently in PROSTEP treated patients than in placebo- 
treated patients or exhibited a dose response in clinical trials. The 
reports of So a at 


a ge pain’ 


~Somnolence* 
Sa Ra 7 sweating’ 
Frequencies for 22 4 
Reported in 3% to 


Br in 1% to 3 of Locos 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 
Causal Relationship UNKNOWN: Adverse events reported in 
PROSTEP and placebo-treated at about the same frequency in 
clinical trials are listed below. The clinical significance of the associa- 
tion between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown, Dut 
"Yoeyasavide-Bacpan, pan 

as a whole-Back pain,’ pain 
a system-Constipation.' dyspepsia. nausea’ 


system Dees teas 
Nervous system iness,' headache (11%), insomnia” 
ee “Sinusitis” 
Urogenital system-Dysmenorrhea 
Reported in 3% 10 pens 
Unmarked if reported in <1% of patients 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 
For information, please see full Prescribing Information. 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 
Manufactured for 
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Other Elfects: Animal Studies’ A nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to Ireland 
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sion (fetal and maternal concentrations were about 20 times those 
achieved after smoking one cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing Rev. 292 
movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection 21819-92 
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ASLAVIC HANNIBAL? He 
picked up his victims at bus 
stops and other public places, 
lured them into the woods, 
killed them, cut them up and 
possibly ate parts of them. Cit- 
izens of the former Soviet 
Union have only recently be- 
come accustomed to reading 
about everyday crimes in the 
once rigidly controlled press. 
Now they are following the 
trial of a man the newspapers 
have called “the century's 
most depraved mass 
murderer.” 

Andrei Chikatilo—identi- 


THE WEEK 


hs} 

CRIME TIME 
fied onlyas“Ch” inthe press _Chikatilo is likely to get the 
until his trial began last death penalty. 
week—was arrested in No- 
vember 1990 after one of the BUDDY, CAN YOU SPAREA 
biggest manhunts in the Sovi- _ BILLION? A federal prosecutor 
et Union's history. The sus- called it “the mother of all kit- 
pect, 56, isafatherand grand- ing schemes.” No exaggera- 
father from Rostov-on-Don tion. New York car dealer 
who worked as a teacher of John McNamara allegedly 
literature before accusations borrowed $1.75 billion last 
that he molested astudentled year alone from G.M.A.C., 
to his dismissal. He ischarged General Motors’ financing 
with killing 53 youngmenand subsidiary. The money, he 


women in 12 years but has 
confessed to even more. The 
trial is expected to last several 
weeks or months; if convicted, 


said, went to buy and refur- 

bish cars to be shipped over- 
seas. But the vehicles didn’t 

exist. McNamara allegedly 








pocketed the money, defraud- 
ing GM of $436 million before 
auditors finally caught on. 
Prosecutors say McNa- 
mara was running a gigantic 
Ponzi scheme, covering bad 
loans by taking out bigger 
ones. He was charged with 
mail fraud, wire fraud and 
money laundering, and faces 
a possible prison sentence of 
as long as 30 years. McNa- 
mara has pledged most of his 
wealth—including homes in 
New York and Florida anda 
private jet—to make bail, set 
ata stunning $300 million. @ 


ET CETERA 
PLASTIC RELIEF Citibank, largest issuer of credit 
cards in the U.S., announced that as of June | it 
will reward its best customers with lower credit- 
card interest rates—as little as 13.9% for Preferred 
Members. Other banks will probably follow, taking 
the bite out of congressional complaints about 
high rates and starting a war that consumers 
can win. 


A TITAN FELLED Italy’s biggest postwar financial 


USTRATED 


JOHN BIEVER—EPORTE ICT 


scandal brought down an industrial titan when Car- | 


lo De Benedetti, chairman of Olivetti, was sentenced 
to six years and four months in prison for complic- 
ity in the 1982 collapse of Banco Ambrosiano, Italy’s 
largest private bank. He promises an appeal. 


Couples Becomes 
A Master 


Fluid Freddy is now the world’s very _ 
best golfer 


WHEN FRED COUPLES STROLLS DOWN THE FAIRWAY, 
he often twirls his golf club as if it were a walking 
stick. To all appearances, he’s out for a languorous 
constitutional in the park. Last week he strolled the 
elegant greenness of Augusta National, the citadel 
of American golf, and won the Masters tournament, 
his first victory in a major tournament after 12 
years as a professional. In so doing, Couples, 32, be- 
came the sport’s most dominant player. 

The very casualness of Couples’ approach to a 
game that can turn a player's forearms to cement 
and his knees to jelly is both the reason for his suc- 
cess and the source of his huge popularity among 
golf devotees. He smiles as he wins, just as he 





smiled when he was losing. And lately he’s been 
winning a lot, pocketing more than $1 million al- 
ready this year, with three tournament titles in the 
bag, and playing 28 rounds out of 40 in the subpar 
60s—an unbelievable streak of excellence. 

For years critics said he was too casual and 
lacked the competitive fire to go with a liquid swing 
that makes even other pros jealous. When he blewa 
5-ft. putt to help the American team lose the Ryder 
Cup to Britain in 1989, he wept. His friend Raymond 
Floyd, 49, as intense on the course as Couples is re- 
laxed, taught him some golf truths, prime among 
them that when a player has a lead, he needs to get a 
bigger lead. In winning the Masters, Couples beat— 
who else?—Raymond Floyd, by two strokes. B 


Monitor Television 
Fades to Black 


The Christian Science church, $235 
million poorer, drops an experiment 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, GOT OUT 
of the cable-television business after running up 
$235 million in losses over seven years. Shutdown 
costs—including severance packages for the 400 
employees of Monitor Television who were laid off— 
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WINNING SMILE: 

Last year’s champ, lan 
Woosnam, ushers the 
new Master into the 
traditional green jacket 


661 think she 
has definitely 
become one of 
the little people 
now. 99 


—Dave Barber, « 
bartender at the 
Lexington, Ky., Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, 
talking to New York 
Newsday about 
Leona Helmsley's 
(No. 15113- 054) 
starting her four-year 
prison term for 

tax evasion. 








ROGER RUSSMEYER 






STARGAZER: After 
nearly a year of 
assembly, the Keck I 
Telescope’s mirror, 
the world’s largest, is 
complete atop 
Hawaii's Mauna Kea. 
At 33 ft. across, it is 
four times as 
powerful as the 
fabled 200-incher at 
Mount Palomar. Keck 
I will see to the edge 
of the visible 
universe; 

its twin, Keck Il, is 
already onthe - 
drawing board. 


will run another $45 million. While church officials 
search for a buyer for the cable operation, the Moni- 
tor Channel will broadcast reruns. The channel 
managed to attract about 4 million subscribers be- 
fore its demise, a bantamweight entry in the cable 
ring compared with the likes of the Discovery Chan- 
nel, which has upwards of 57 million homes. 

The television fiasco has triggered deep schisms 
within the Christian Science Church over the use 
and accountability of church funds. Thus far, offi- 
cials have borrowed $41.5 million from the institu- 
tion’s pension fund to cover operating losses. The 
three top officials of Monitor Television, including 
chairman and chief executive officer John Hoagland 
Jr., have resigned. Some influential church mem- 
bers are pressing Christian Science leaders for a full 
accounting of church spending on the television 
project. The move to television was controversial 
within the church from the first. Many officials 
were critical because it drained funds from the 
highly respected church newspaper, the Christian 
Science Monitor. n 


ET CETERA 

COMMITTING SEKU HARA. For the first time in Ja- 
pan’s history a judge granted damages to a female 
office worker—$12,400 in this case—because of ver- 
bal sexual harassment by her boss. The decision 
marked one of the first victories for Japan's nascent 
feminist movement. But seku hara, in the form of 
suggestive remarks and touching, remains com- 
mon in the workplace. 


ase 
ANNIVERSARIES 





80 YEARS AGO: WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN FIRST? When the Titanic 
sank on April 14, 1912, more than 
80% of those who drowned were 
men. Many had relinquished life- 
boat seats to members of the 
gentler sex. Eight decades later, 
the dictates of Edwardian civility 
no longer hold much water. In a 
survey the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
learned that only 35% of the men 
on a Titanic IJ today would cede 
their lifeboat spots to 
children or women who 
weren't their wives. A 
mere 54% would give up 
seats for their moth- © 
ers and 67% for their 
spouses. 


50 YEARS AGO: TURNING 
POINT. Having surren- 
dered to the Japanese, 
72,000 gaunt, exhausted 
U.S. and Filipino troops @ 
marched to prison camps 
on the Bataan peninsula 





in April 1942. Malnourished and 
subjected to repeated beatings, 
10,000 men died en route. Days af- 
ter the Bataan Death March began, 
the tide started to shift for Allied 
forces. On April 18, 1942, Lieut. 
Colonel James Doolittle staged a 
daring aerial raid on Tokyo. Last 
week surviving raiders gathered in 
Columbia, S.C., for an annual trib- 
ute to the six Americans who died 
as a result of the attack. te 
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DNA Testing Gets 
An Unexpected O.K. 


But a U.S. body urges great 
care in handling the technique 


DEFENSE LAWYERS MUST HAVE BEEN THRILLED BY 
the article on the front page of the New York Times. 
| It said a report about to be released by the National 
Research Council would reject “pNa fingerprint- 
ing,” also known as DNa typing. 

The practice involves testing material like hair 
or blood from a crime scene and matching Dna in it 
to samples from a suspect. In theory, the chances of 
a mistake are fewer than 1 in 100,000, compared 
with 1 in 10 for conventional blood typing. 

But while pna typing has been widely used since 
the mid-1980s, defense lawyers often cried foul. The 
test, they argued, is not always done carefully, and 
the results tend to make jurors overlook other evi- 
dence. Now here was a respected research organi- 
zation urging courts to ban pna fingerprinting until 
the scientific basis for the technique could be estab- 
lished more firmly. What could be better? 

Except the report didn’t say that. The council 
did propose that the labs handling the testing be 
very strictly accredited by an independent agency. 
It recommended that the odds of an error be calcu- 
lated and presented to juries more conservatively 
than is now done. But it otherwise endorsed pa fin- 
gerprinting for solving crimes and said the method 
should continue to be used in courts. That doesn’t 
mean defense lawyers won't try to get old cases re- 
opened or move to bar pna tests from new ones. It 
does mean it will be harder for them to succeed than 
they might have thought just a few days ago. ue 





Beware Halogen Bulbs 


High-tech lighting may be as bad as 
sunlight for causing skin cancer 


AS THE OZONE LAYER THINS, PEOPLE MAY SPEND 
more time indoors to avoid the skin cancers and cat- 
aracts likely to result from more ultraviolet light 
reaching the earth’s surface. That strategy could 
backfire. Like the sun, the high-intensity quartz- 
halogen lights used increasingly in homes and of- 
fices emit ultraviolet as well as visible light, and 
there is now evidence that they, too, can cause skin 
cancer. 
Two scientists at the University of Genoa, Italy, 
noted that the rays coming from unshielded quartz- 
halogen lamps can induce mutations in the pna of 
bacteria. Since genetic mutations are one cause of 
cancer, they decided to move up a few rungs on the 
evolutionary ladder. They subjected specially bred 
hairless mice to the lights 12 hours a day for a year 
and found that every one developed skin tumors— 
most benign, but some cancerous. The research, re- 
| ported in the British journal Nature, involved only a 

















handful of mice, so it was labeled a pilot study. But 
the results were so striking that the authors recom- 
mended installing UV filters on halogen lamps al- 
ready in use and requiring that all new ones come 
equipped with such filters (some already are). a 


The Case for 
Thalidomide 


A drug that causes massive birth 
defects can save lives as well 


NEARLY 30 YEARS AFTER THE DRUG THALIDOMIDE WAS 
yanked from the consumer market, the mere men- 
tion of it can still evoke shudders of horror from 
those who came to know of its side effects. Marketed 
as a tranquilizer, thalidomide turned out to be one 
of the most potent causes of birth defects ever 
found. Babies born to women who took it during 
early pregnancy were born with terrible deformi- 
ties, including missing or seriously misshapen 
limbs. 

But now the long-feared drug has also become a 
source of hope. Doctors have known for years that 
thalidomide is among the most effective treat- 
ments for leprosy. And last week a research team 
from Johns Hopkins reported in the New England 
Journal of Medicine that the drug can also improve 
the survival rate of patients who get bone-marrow 
transplants, which are used to treat potentially fa- 
tal disorders including aplastic anemia and some 
blood cancers. 

The most common complication of such trans- 
plants, though, is graft-vs.-host disease (Gvup), a po- 
tentially fatal reaction in which the foreign tissue 
tries to reject its new body (rather than the other 
way around). Researchers have found that thalido- 
mide seems to keep that reaction in check. Com- 
pared with other treatments for Gvup, the drug is 
relatively benign—as long as the patient is absolute- 
ly certain she's not pregnant. reed 








THE WEEK 


RESTRICTING IMPLANTS: Silicone-gel breast im- 
plants are suspected of triggering deformity and 
disease. An expert panel recommended in February 
that their use be restricted, and FDA Commissioner 
David Kessler now agrees. Only women whose im- 
plants are leaking and need replacement or who 
need reconstructive surgery will get them. 





From Worst to First 





As network viewing takes arare jump, 
CBS wins the season’s ratings crown 


NETWORK TV IS A NOTORIOUSLY TROUBLED BUSI- 
ness, with cable, vcrs and other rivals steadily 
wooing away viewers. But that doesn’t mean one of 
the Big Three can’t still pop a champagne cork ev- 
ery spring. This year’s celebrator: CBs, first in 
prime-time ratings for the 1991-92 season. The net- 
work drew an average 13.8 rating for the 30-week 
period, comfortably ahead of NBC, at 12.3, and ABC, 
at 12.2. It was an especially satisfying victory for 
cBs, which has been in third place for the past four 
seasons; no other network has jumped from worst 
to first in one year. 

cBs was lifted by such hits as 60 Minutes (TV's 
No. I-rated show), Murphy Brown and Designing 
Women and also got a big boost from blockbuster 
sports events like the Super Bowl, World Series and 
Winter Olympics. But the huge cost of acquiring TV 
rights to those events means that CBs, despite its vic- 
tory, will lose money for the season. 

The other big winner was Fox, which increased its 
ratings 25% over last year. The Big Three had some 
unaccustomed good news as well: their combined 
share of the TV audience rose for the first time since 
1976-77, from 62% to 63%. Has the long-term ero- 
sion of network viewership finally bottomed out? @ 


tae 
MILESTONES 









‘90-'91 
season 


BORN. ‘lo actress Kelly Preston, 29, and her husband John 
Travolta, 38, Saturday Night Fever disco icon: their first child, 
a son; in Daytona Beach, Fla. Name: Jett. Weight: 8 Ibs., 12 oz. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Princess Anne, 41; and Captain Mark 
Phillips, 43; after 18 years of marriage (including two of sep- 
aration), two children; in London. The princess is the first of 
Queen Elizabeth II's children to seek a divorce. As a divorcé, 
she will not be able to remarry in the Church of England. Ad- 
ditionally, as a member of the royal family, the princess 
would need her mother’s permission to marry again. 


RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED. Hanna Holborn Gray, 61, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago for 15 years; effective in 
June 1993. The first woman to head a major American uni- 
versity, Gray won the Presidential Medal of Freedom last 
year. 


RETIRED. Lou Carnesecca, 67, supercoach of St. John’s Uni- 
versity basketball team; in New York City. The sweater- 
garbed “Lovie,” who had an eye-popping 526-200 win-loss 
record over 24 seasons, never played a varsity game. 


DIED. Neville Brand, 71, real-life war hero turned tough-guy 
actor; of emphysema; in Sacramento. Brand, one of the most 
decorated G.I.s in World War II, starred in Stalag 17 and 
Birdman of Alcatraz. 


DIED. Sammy Price, 83, “King of Boogie Woogie,” a Texas- 
born pianist who teamed up with such jazz greats as Sid- 
ney Bechet and Lester Young during a seven-decade ca- 
reer; in New York City. Price, who studied with Portia 
Pittman, daughter of educator Booker T. Washington, in- 
fluenced generations of younger players with his hard- 
driving style. 
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By ROY ROWAN 


OR THREE YEARS, 

I've had a feeling 

that if Chuck 

hadn't been on 

that plane, it 

wouldn't have 

been bombed,” 

says Beulah 

McKee, 75. Her 

bitterness has still not subsided. But seated 

in the parlor of her house in Trafford, 

Pennsylvania, the house where her son was 

born 43 years ago, she struggles to speak 

serenely. “I know that’s not what our Presi- 
dent wants me to say,” she admits. 

George Bush’s letter of condolence, 
written almost four months after the shat- 
tered remains of Pan Am Flight 103 fell on 
Lockerbie, Scotland, on Dec. 21, 1988, ex- 
pressed the usual “my heart goes out to 
you” sorrow. “No action by this govern- 
ment can restore the loss you have sul- 
fered,” he concluded. But deep inside, 
Mrs. McKee suspects it was a government 
action gone horribly awry that indirectly 
led to her only son’s death. “I’ve never 
been satisfied at all by what the people in 
Washington told me,” she says. 

Today, as the U.S. spearheads the 
U.N.-sanctioned embargo against Libya 
for not handing over two suspects in the 
bombing, Mrs. McKee wonders if Chuck's 
background contains the secret of why 
this plane was targeted. If her suspicions 
are correct, Washington may not be tell- 
ing the entire story. Major Charles Dennis 
McKee, called “Tiny” by his Army intelli- 
gence friends, was a burly giant and a su- 
perstar in just about every kind of com- 
mando training offered to American 
military personnel. He completed the rug- 
ged Airborne and Ranger schools, graduat- 
ed first in his class from the Special Forces 


THE MOTHER 


Beulah McKee, 75, believes 
that it was a government 
action gone horribly wrong 
that led to her son’s death 
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Police officers sift through remnants of seats from the doomed jet and plastic bags fillec 


qualification course, and served with the 
Green Berets. In Beirut he was identified 
merely as a military attaché assigned to the 
U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency (p1A). But 
his hulking physique didn’t fit such a low- 
profile diplomatic post. Friends there re- 
member him as a “walking arsenal” of 
guns and knives. His real assignment re- 
portedly was to work with the cra in recon- 
noitering the American hostages in Leba- 

| non and then, if feasible, to lead a daring 
raid that would rescue them. 

McKee’s thick, 37-page Army dossier 
contains so many blacked-out words that 
it’s hard to glean the danger he faced. Sur- 
viving the censor’s ink was his title, 
“Team Chief.” Under “Evaluation,” it was 
written that he “performs constantly in 
the highest-stress environment with cleat 
operational judgment and demeanor 
Especially strong in accomplishing the 
mission with minimal guidance and su- 
pervision ... Continues to perform one of 
the most hazardous and demanding jobs 
in the Army.” 

For Beulah McKee the mystery deep- 
ened six months after Chuck’s death, 
when she received a letter from another 

| U.S. agent in Beirut. It was signed “John 
| Carpenter,” a name the Pentagon says it 
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can’t further identify. Although the letter 
claimed that Chuck's presence on the Pan 
Am plane was unrelated to the bombing, 
Carpenter's message only stirred her sus- 
picions. “I cannot comment on Chuck's 
work,” he wrote, “because his work lives 
on. God willing, in time his labors will bear 
fruit and you will learn the true story of 
his heroism and courage.” 

Chuck had given no clues about his 
work. Back home in November for Thanks- 
giving three weeks before he perished, he 
wouldn't even see his friends. “I don’t want 
to mingle, so | don’t have to answer any 
questions,” he told his mother. “Anyway, 
he didn’t have time,” she recalls. “He 
stayed up till 3 every morning studying re 
ports. And when he flew back to Beirut, all 
he said was, ‘Don’t worry, Mom. Soon I'll be 
out from under all this pressure.’ ” 


Almost immediately after the Pan Am 
bombing, which killed the 259 people 
aboard the plane and 11 more on the 
ground, the prime suspect was Ahmed Ji 
bril, the roly-poly boss of the Populai 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen 
eral Command (p.F.L.P.-G.c.). Two month: 
earlier, West German police had arrestec 
16 members of his terrorist organization 


i 





with personal belongings of victims on the ground near Lockerbie after the crash 


THE SON 


Major Charles Dennis 
(“Tiny”) McKee reportedly 
was hatching a plot to free 
the hostages in Beirut when 
he boarded Flight 103 





Seized during the raids was a plastic bomb 
concealed in a Toshiba cassette player, 
similar to the one that blew up Flight 103. 
There was other evidence pointing to Ji- 
bril. His patron was Syria. His banker for 
the attack on the Pan Am plane appeared 
to be Iran. U.S. intelligence agents even 


traced a wire transfer of several million 
dollars to a bank account in Vienna be- 
longing to the p.v.t.p.-c.c. [ran’s motive 
seemed obvious enough. The previous 
July, the U.S.S. Vincennes had mistakenly 
shot down an Iranian Airbus over the Per- 
sian Gulf, killing all 298 aboard. 

Suddenly, last November, the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department blamed the bombing on 
two Libyans, Abdel Basset Ali al-Megrahi 
and Lamen Khalifa Fhimah. The scenario 
prompted President Bush to remark, “The 
Syrians took a bum rap on this.” It also 
triggered an outcry from the victims’ fam- 
ilies, who claimed that pointing the finger 
at Libya was a political ploy designed to re- 
ward Syria for siding with the U.S. in the 
gulf war and to help win the release of the 
hostages. Even Vincent Cannistraro, for- 
mer head of the cta’s investigation of the 
bombing, told the New York Times it was 
“outrageous” to pin the whole thing on 
Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi. 

A four-month investigation by Time 
has disclosed evidence that raises new 
questions about the case. Among the 
discoveries: 
> According to an Fst field report from 
Germany, the suitcase originating in Mal- 
ta that supposedly contained the bomb 
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may not have been transferred to Pan Am 
Flight 103 in Frankfurt, as charged in the 
indictment of the two Libyans. Instead, 
the bomb-laden bag may have been substi- 
tuted in Frankfurt for an innocent piece of 
luggage. 

» The rogue bag may have been placed on 
board the plane by Jibril’s group with the 
help of Monzer al-Kassar, a Syrian drug 
dealer who was cooperating with the 
U.S.’s Drug Enforcement Administration 
in a drug sting operation. Al-Kassar thus 
may have been playing both sides of the 
fence. 

> Jibril and his group may have targeted 
that flight because on board was an intelli- 
gence team led by Charles McKee, whose 
job was to find and rescue the hostages. 

Investigators initially focused their ef- 
forts on examining the procedures in the 
baggage-loading area at Frankfurt’s inter- 
national airport. But risking the transfer of 
an unaccompanied, bomb-laden suitcase to 
aconnecting flight did not jibe with the pre- 
cautions terrorists usually take. Security 
officers using video cameras routinely keep 
watch over the area. An intricate network 
of computerized conveyors, the most so- 
phisticated baggage-transfer system in the 
world, shunts some 60,000 suitcases a day 
between loading bays. Every piece of lug- 
gage is logged minute by minute from one 
position to the next, so its journey through 
the airport is carefully monitored. The bags 
are then X-rayed by the airline before being 
put aboard a plane 

But the U.S. government’s charges 
against al-Megrahi and Fhimah don’t ex- 
plain how the bronze-colored Samsonite 
suitcase, dispatched via Air Malta, eluded 
Frankfurt’s elaborate airport security sys- 
tem. Instead, the indictment zeroes in on 
two tiny pieces of forensic evidence—a fin- 
gernail-size fragment of green plastic 
from a Swiss digital timer, and a charred 
piece of shirt 

Even though investigators previously 
thought the bomb was probably detonated 
by a barometric trigger (considered much 
more reliable, especially in winter, when 
flights are frequently delayed and connec- 
tions missed), a Swiss timer was traced to 
Libya. The shirt, which presumably had 
been wrapped around the bomb inside the 
suitcase, was traced to a boutique in Malta 
called Mary's House. The owner identified 
al-Megrahi as the shirt’s purchaser, al- 
though he originally confused al-Megrahi 
with a Palestinian terrorist arrested in 
Sweden. 

It was the computer printout produced 
by FAG, the German company that operates 
the sophisticated luggage-transfer system, 
that finally nailed down the indictment of 
the two Libyans. The printout, discovered 
months after the bombing, purportedly 
proved that their suitcase sent from Malta 
was logged in at Coding Station 206 shortly 
after 1 p.m. and then routed to Gate 44 in 
Terminal B, where it was put aboard the 
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Pan Am jet. But a “priority” teletype sent 
from the U.S. embassy in Bonn to the Fpt di- 
rector in Washington on Oct. 23, 1989, re- 
veals that despite the detailed computer rec- 
ords, considerable uncertainty surrounded 
the movement of this suitcase. 

Time has obtained a copy of the five-page 
Fpl message, which states, “This computer 
entry does not indicate the origin of the bag 
which was sent for loading on board Pan 
Am 103. Nor does it indicate that the bag 
was actually loaded on Pan Am 103. It indi- 
cates only that a bag of unknown origin was 
sent from Coding Station 206 at 1:07 p.m. to 
a position from which it was supposed to be 
loaded on Pan Am 103.” 

The rst message further explains that a 
handwritten record kept by a baggage han- 
dler at Coding Station 206 was even less spe- 
cific about what happened to the suitcase. 
“It is noted,” the teletype continues, “that 
the handwritten duty sheet indicates only 
that the luggage was unloaded from Air 
Malta 180. There is no indication how much 
baggage was unloaded or where the luggage 
was sent.” The rai agent’s report concludes, 
“There remains the possibility that no lug- 


gage was transferred from Air Malta 180 to | 


Pan Am 103.” 

Also described in the teletype is an inci- 
dent that “may provide insight into the pos- 
sibilities of a rogue bag being inserted into 
the baggage system.” On a guided tour of 
the baggage area in September 1989, it was 
disclosed, detective inspector Watson 


Ahmed Jibril, head of the 
Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine— 
General Command, a prime 
suspect in the bombing 





McAteer of the Scottish police and Fst spe- 
cial agent Lawrence G. Whitaker “‘ob- 


served an individual approach Coding Sta- | 


tion 206 with a single piece of luggage, 
place the luggage in a luggage container, 
encode a destination into the computer and 
leave without making any notation on a 
duty sheet.” This convinced the two inves- 
tigators that a rogue suitcase could have 
been “sent to Pan Am 103 either before 


or after the unloading of Air Malta 180.” 

Lee Kreindler, the lead attorney for the 
victims’ families, who are suing Pan Am 
for $7 billion, says he can prove that the 
suitcase from Malta was put aboard Flight 
103. He charges that a gross security fail- 
ure by Pan Am, which went bankrupt in 
January 1991 and later folded, contributed 
to the disaster. 

But it was the rogue-bag theory that 
was pursued by Pan Am’s law firm, Win- 
dels, Marx, Davies & Ives, representing the 
airline’s insurers. To piece together their 
version of how the bomb was planted, Pan 
Am’s lawyers hired Interfor, Inc., a New 
York City firm specializing in internation- 
al intelligence and security. If it hadn't 
been for the government’s implausible 
plottings revealed during the Iran-contra 
hearings, Interfor’s findings might be dis- 
missed as a private eye’s imagination run 
amuck—especially considering the contro- 
versial background of the company’s pres- 
ident, Juval Aviv. 

Now 45 and an American citizen, Aviv 
claims to have headed the Mossad hit 
squad that hunted down and killed the 
Arab terrorists who murdered 11 Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Olympics in Munich. 
Israeli and U.S. intelligence sources deny 
that Aviv was ever associated with Mos- 
sad. However, working for Pan Am, he 
spent more than six months tracking the 
terrorists who the airline now alleges are 
responsible for the bombing. While his re- 
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OF DEC. 21 The starting point of Pan Am Flight 10 
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port has been written off as fiction by 


Bank (account No. 2843900) in Washington, 


many intelligence officials, a number of its | D.C., which was subsequently discovered to 


findings appear well documented. 

The central figure emerging from the 
Interfor investigation is a 44-year-old Syr- 
ian arms and drug trafficker, Monzer al- 


Kassar. His brother-in-law is Syria’s intel- | 


ligence chief, Ali Issa Duba, and his wife 
Raghda is related to Syrian President 
Hafez Assad. 

Al-Kassar has many passports and 


identities. Most important, he was part of 


the covert network run by U.S. Lieut. Colo- 
nel Oliver North. During the Iran-contra 
hearings, it was revealed that al-Kassar 
was given $1.5 million to purchase weap- 
ons. Questioned about al-Kassar, former 
U.S. National Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter said, “When you're buying arms, 
you often have to deal with people you 
might not want to go to dinner with.” 

It was through al-Kassar’s efforts, or 
so he claimed, that two French hostages 
were released from Lebanon in 1986 in ex- 
change for an arms shipment to Iran. The 
deal caught the eye of a freewheeling cia 
unit code-named corga, based in Wiesba- 
den, Germany. This special unit was re- 
ported to be trafficking in drugs and arms 
in order to gain access to terrorist groups. 

For its cover overseas, COREA used vari- 
ous front companies: Stevens Mantra Corp., 
AMA Industries, Wildwood Video and Con- 
dor Television Ltd. Condor paid its bills 
with checks drawn on the First American 


The widely accepted theory is Libya is currently under U.N. Charles McKee and 

that the suitcase with the bomb sanction for not handing over Matthew Gannon were 
was placed on Air Malta flight 180 al-Megrahi and Fhimah, who part of a counterterrorist 
by Abdel Basset Ali al-Megrahi the U.S. government charges team planning to rescue 


FBI and Scottish authorities 
found fragments of a shirt in 


House boutique by al-Megrahi. 


TRIPOLI 


were responsible for 
the crash. 





be a subsidiary of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International. 

According to Aviv, agents in COoREA’s 
Wiesbaden headquarters allowed al-Kas- 
sar to continue running his smuggling 
routes to American cities in exchange for 
help in obtaining the release of the Ameri- 


can hostages being held in Lebanon. At | 


about the same time, al-Kassar’s drug- 
smuggling enterprise was being used by 
the U.S.’s pea ina sting operation. The pga 
was monitoring heroin shipments from 
Lebanon to Detroit, Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton, which have large Arab populations, in 
an attempt to nail the U.S. dealers. 

By the fall of 1988, al-Kassar’s opera- 
tion had been spotted by p.r...p.-G.c. leader 
Ahmed Jibril, who had just taken on the 
assignment from Tehran to avenge the 
U.S. downing of its Airbus. A cia under- 
cover agent in Tripoli reported that Jibril 
also obtained Gaddafi’s support. Accord- 
ing to Mossad, Jibril dined with al-Kassar 
at a Paris restaurant and secured a reluc- 
tant promise of assistance in planting a 
bomb aboard an as yet unselected Ameri- 
can transatlantic jet. 

Al-Kassar's hesitancy was under- 
standable. He wouldn’t want anything to 
disrupt his profitable cia-assisted drug 
and arms business. Presumably he was 
also worried because West German police 
had just raided the Popular Front hideouts 


HQ of the DEA drug-sting operation. 
Lester Coleman (DIA), investigating the sting, 
was informed that the drugs were being 

sent on to Frankfurt. 
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LEBANON 


may 
of the bombing when they planned to 

fly to the U.S. to discover the truth about 
al-Kassar’s shady connection to COREA. 
McKee and Gannon died in the crash. 


Double agent David Lovejoy called Iranian Chargé d’Affaires 
Hussein Niknam about McKee’s Dec. 21 flight plans. 


CYPRUS | 





around Diisseldorf and Frankfurt. Among 
those arrested: the Jordanian technical 
wizard and bombmaker Marwan 
Khreesat. 

The bomb that ended up on the Pan 
Am jet could have been assembled by 
Khreesat. However, last month the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization reported that 
it was built by Khaisar Haddad (a.k.a. Abu 
Elias), who is also a member of Jibril’s 
Popular Front. Haddad purchased the det- 


Monzer al-Kassar, an arms 
and drug dealer, may have 
helped plant the bomb, then 
tipped off U.S. officials 





SYRIA 


Ahmed Jibril, head of terrorist 
group Popular Front, is the 
first suspect in the Pan Am 
case. He got Gaddafi’s 
support to avenge the U.S. 
downing of an Iranian airliner. 


Monzer al-Kassar, well- 
connected Syrian arms and 

drug dealer. He was a business 
partner of Abu Nidal, as well 

as part of Oliver North's network 
and of the CIA drug sting. He 
might have agreed to place the 
bomb for Jibril. 
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onator, the p..o. said, on the Beirut black 
market for more than $60,000. 

The detonator, in fact, is considered 
one of the main keys to the bombing puz- 
zle. Thomas Hayes, a leading forensics ex- 
pert, did the main detective work on a 
minute piece of timer recovered from the 
wreckage by Scottish authorities. In a re- 
cent book about the Lockerbie investiga- 
tion, On the Trail of Terror, British journal- 
ist David Leppard reports that “Hayes is 
not prepared to commit himself publicly 
on whether the bomb that blew up Pan Am 
103 was originally made by Khreesat and 
subsequently modified by timers of the 
sort found in possession of the Libyans.” 
In fact, adds Leppard, “his authoritative 
view is that not enough of the bomb’s tim- 
ing device has been recovered to make a 
definite judgment about whether it was a 
dual device containing a barometric 
switch and a timer, or a single trigger de- 
vice, which was activated by just a timer.” 

James M. Shaughnessy, Pan Am’s lead 
defense lawyer, has tried to drive a wedge 
into this opening left by Hayes, thereby 
casting further doubt on Libya’s responsi- 
bility for the bombing. Britain’s High 
Court ruled that Pan Am’s lawyers could 
depose Hayes. However, in a last-minute 
legal maneuver by the Scottish authori- 
ties, the deposition was blocked for rea- 
sons of national security. Pan Am’s law- 


NEEMA — SYGMA 


yers are now appealing that decision. 

But regardless of the bomb's design, al- 
Kassar still didn’t know how and when Ji- 
bril planned to use it. A Mossad agent, ac- 
cording to Aviv, first tipped off U.S. and 
West German intelligence agents that a 
terrorist attack would be made on an 
American passenger plane departing from 
Frankfurt on or about Dec. 18. Al-Kassar 
quickly figured out that Pan Am Flight 
103 was the most likely target and, playing 
both sides of the fence, notified the coREA 
unit. His warning corroborated an earlier 


bomb threat, involving an unspecified Pan | 


Am flight from Frankfurt, telephoned to 
the U.S. embassy in Helsinki. 

Precisely how a rogue bag containing 
the bomb eluded the Frankfurt airport se- 
curity system, Aviv doesn’t know. Pre- 
sumably this required the help of baggage 
handlers there. So in January 1990 he and 
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a former U.S. Army polygraphist flew to 
Frankfurt, accompanied by Shaughnessy. 
At the Sheraton Conference Center, ad- 
joining the airport, the polygraphist ad- 
ministered lie-detector tests to Pan Am 


| baggage handlers Kilin Caslan Tuzcu and 











Roland O'Neill. Pan Am had determined 
that they were the only ones who were ina 
position to switch suitcases and place the 
bomb-laden bag aboard Flight 103. 

Tuzcu took the test three times, and 
O'Neill took it twice. As the polygraphist 
later testified before a federal grand jury 
in Washington, Tuzcu “was not truthful 
when he said he did not switch the suit- 
cases.” The polygraphist also told the 
grand jury, “It is my opinion that Roland 
O'Neill wasn’t truthful when he stated he 
did not see the suitcase being switched, 
and when he stated that he did not know 
what was in the switched suitcase.” The 
two men continued to claim ignorance of a 
baggage switch. 

After flunking their lie-detector tests, 
both were sent on a bogus errand by Pan 
Am to London, where it was assumed they 
would be arrested. But British authorities 
refused to even interrogate the pair. Ac- 
cording to Leppard, Tuzcu and O'Neill 
were simply “scapegoats” and were never 
“considered serious suspects.’ They re- 
turned to Frankfurt that same night. 

If the bomb-laden luggage replaced an 
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Abdel Basset Ali al-Megrahi, 
left, and Lamen Khalifa 


Fhimah were indicted by the 
U.S. last November for their 
role in the crime; Washington 
claims that they left enough 
telltale clues in Malta to tie 
them to the bombing 


innocent bag, what happened to the dis- 
placed suitcase? On Dec. 21, 1988, the day 
of the bombing, one of Pan Am’s Berlin- 
based pilots was about to head home to Se- 
attle, Washington, for Christmas when he 
received orders to fly to Karachi first. He 
had with him two identical Samsonite suit- 
cases full of presents. At the Berlin airport, 
he asked Pan Am to send them directly to 
Seattle. “Rush” tags, marked for Flights 
637 to Frankfurt, 107 to London and 123 to 
Seattle, were affixed to the bags. 

It so happened that the flight from Ber- 
lin to Frankfurt was delayed. While all the 
passengers ultimately made the connection 
to London, 11 suitcases, including the pi- 
lot’s two bags, remained behind in Frank- 
furt. They were entered into the airport 
computer system and rerouted via the Pan 
Am flight. But only one of the pilot's suit- 
cases was recovered at Lockerbie. The oth- 
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er had been mysteriously left behind in 
Frankfurt, and arrived safely in Seattle a 
day later. That story, which Time has cor- 
roborated, doesn't prove Pan Am’s claim 
that terrorists used al-Kassar’s drug pipe- 
line to pull a suitcase switch in Frankfurt. 
But it does support the theory that a rogue 
bag was inserted into the automated bag- 
gage-control system, as the secret rai report 
indicates was possible. 


O GATHER FURTHER EVIDENCE 
that the bomb was not con- 
tained in an unaccompanied 
bag from Malta, Pan Am law- 
yer Shaughnessy recently in- 
terviewed under oath 20 offi- 
cials who were in Malta on 
Dec. 21, 1988, including the 
airport security commander, 
the bomb-disposal engineer who inspected 
all the baggage, the general manager of 
ground operations of Air Malta, the head 
loader of Flight 180 and the three check-in 
agents. Their records showed that no unac- 
companied suitcases were put aboard the 
flight, and some of the staff Shaughnessy 
interviewed are prepared to testify under 
oath that there was no bag that day des- 
tined for Pan Am Flight 103. 

Although Shaughnessy subpoenaed 
the rei, cia, pea and four other govern- 
ment agencies for all documents pertain- 
ing to both the bombing of Flight 103 and 
the narcotics sting operation, he has been 
repeatedly rebuffed by the Justice De- 
partment for reasons of national security. 
Even so, with the help of investigators 
hired after Aviv, he has managed to ob- 
tain some of the documents needed to de- 
fend Pan Am’s insurers in the trial 
scheduled to begin April 27 at the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York. The stakes are enormous, and 
the incentive is high for Shaughnessy to 
demonstrate the government's responsi- 
bility for the bombing. In addition to de- 
fending against the compensation claims 
of $7 billion, he is bringing a claim 
against the government for failing to give 


| warning that Pan Am had been targeted 


by the terrorists. 

The man who has been Shaughnessy’s 
key witness in these proceedings is hiding 
in fear of his life in a small town in Europe. 
His real name is Lester Knox Coleman III, 
although as a former spy for the pia and 
pea he was known as Thomas Leavy and 
by the code name Benjamin B. A year ago, 
the stockily built, bearded Coleman filed 
an affidavit describing the narcotics sting 
operation that Shaughnessy claims was 
infiltrated by Jibril. 

It wasn’t until July 1990, when Cole- 
man spotted a newspaper picture of one of 
the Pan Am victims and recognized the 
young Lebanese as one of his drug-run- 
ning informants, that he realized he might 
be of assistance to Pan Am. He was also 
looking for work. Two months earlier he 


had been deactivated by the pra after being 
arrested by the rei for using his pia cover 
name, Thomas Leavy, on a passport appli- 
cation. Coleman claims that the pia in- 
structed him to do this. “But such 
trumped-up charges are frequently used 


to keep spooks quiet,” says A. Ernest Fitz- | 


gerald, a Pentagon whistle-blower and a 
director of the Fund for Constitutional 
Government in Washington, which has 
been looking into Coleman’s case. 

Coleman spent three days in jail. His 
official pretrial services report, filed with 
the U.S. District Court of Illinois for the 
Northern District, began, “Although Mr. 
Coleman’s employment history sounds 
quite improbable, information he gave has 
proven to be true.” 

Raised in Iran, Libya and Saudi Arabia, 
Coleman, now 48, was recruited by the p1a 
and assigned to the still classified HUMINT 
(Human Intelligence) MC-10 operation in 
the Middle East. In early 1987 he was 
transferred from Lebanon to Cyprus, 
where he began his work for the pea. How- 
ever, he says he was instructed not to in- 
form the pea there of his role as a DIA un- 
dercover agent. By this time even the pIA 
suspected that the freewheeling narcotics 
sting operation was getting out of hand. 

In Nicosia, Coleman saw the supposed- 
ly controlled shipments of heroin, called 
kourah in Lebanon—inspiration for the c1a 
operation’s code name corEA—grow into a 
torrent. The drugs were delivered by cou- 
riers who arrived on the overnight ferry 
from the Lebanese port of Jounieh. After 
receiving their travel orders from the pga, 
the couriers were escorted to the Larnaca 
airport by the Cypriot national police and 


David Lovejoy, a reported 
double agent for the U.S. and 
Iran, is alleged to have told 
Iranian officials that McKee 
was booked on Flight 103 





sent on their way to Frankfurt and other 
European transit points. The pea testified 
at hearings in Washington that no “con- 
trolled deliveries” of drugs through 
Frankfurt were made in 1988. 

Coleman’s pea front in Nicosia, called 
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the Eurame Trading Co. Ltd., was located | 
on the top floor of a high-rise apartment 


near the U.S. embassy. He says the intelli- 
gence agency paid him with unsigned Visa 
traveler’s checks issued by B.C.C.I. in Lux- 
embourg. Additionally, the pea country at- 
taché in Cyprus, Michael Hurley, kept a 
drawer full of cash in his office at the em- 
bassy, which he parceled out to Coleman 
and to a parade of confidential informants, 
known by such nicknames as “Rambo 
Dreamer,” “Taxi George” and “Fadi the 
Captain.” Hurley admitted in a Justice De- 
partment affidavit that he paid Coleman 
$74,000 for information. 

The informants, Coleman reported, 
were under the control of Ibrahim el-Jorr. 
“He was a Wild West character who wore 
cowboy boots and tooled around in a 
Chevy with expired Texas plates,” he says. 
“T was told [by el-Jorr] that in the Frank- 
furt airport the suitcases containing the 
narcotics were put on flights to the U.S. by 
agents or other sources working in the 
baggage area. From my personal observa- 
tion, Germany’s pka [Bundeskriminalamt, 
the German federal police] was also in- 
volved, as was Her Majesty’s Customs and 
Excise service in the United Kingdom.” 

After deciding to become a witness for 
Pan Am, Coleman phoned a friend, Hart- 
mut Mayer, a German intelligence agent 
in Cyprus, and asked if he knew how the 
bomb got aboard Flight 103. Mayer sug- 
gested calling a “Mr. Harwick” and a “Mr. 
Pinsdorf,” who Mayer said were running 
the investigation at the Frankfurt airport. 
“I spoke with Pinsdorf,” says Coleman. 
“From his conversation I learned that BKA 
had serious concerns that the drug sting 
operation originating in Cyprus had 
caused the bomb to be placed on the Pan 
Am plane.” Mayer and Pinsdorf gave depo- 
sitions last year at the request of Pan Am. 
But the German Federal Ministry of the In- 
terior ruled they couldn't discuss law-en- 
forcement matters relating to other na- 
tions. Mayer did say he knew Coleman. 

“It took three informants just to keep 
tabs on al-Kassar,” claims Coleman. He 


| said the informants reported that al-Kas- 


sar and the Syrian President's brother Ri- 
faat Assad were taking over drug produc- 
tion in Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley, under 
protection of the Syrian army. Coleman 
also says he learned that the principal Eu- 
ropean transfer point for their heroin 
shipments was the Frankfurt airport. 

In December 1988 al-Kassar picked up 
some news that threatened to shut down 
his smuggling operation. Charles McKee’s 
counterterrorist team in Beirut that was 
investigating the possible rescue of the 
nine American hostages had got wind of 
his c1a connection. The team was outraged 
that the corea unit in Wiesbaden was do- 
ing business with a Syrian who had close 
terrorist connections and might endanger 
their planned rescue attempt. 

Besides McKee, a key member of the 
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Juval Aviv was hired by 
Pan Am to investigate 
the bombing, but his 
report was written off 
as fiction by many 
intelligence agents 





team was Matthew Gannon, 34, the c1a’s 
deputy station chief in Beirut and a rising 
star in the agency. After venting their an- 
ger to the cia in Langley about al-Kassar, 
McKee and Gannon were further upset by 
headquarters’ failure to respond. Its si- 
lence was surprising because Gannon's 
father-in-law Thomas Twetten, who now 
commands the cia’s worldwide spy net- 
work, was then chief of Middle East opera- 
tions based in Langley. He was also Ollie 
North’s cia contact. 


CKEE AND GANNON, 
joined by three other 
members of the team, 
decided to fly back to 
Virginia unannounced 
and expose the coREA 
unit’s secret deal with 
al-Kassar. They packed 
$500,000 in cash provid- 
ed for their rescue mission, as well as maps 
and photographs of the secret locations 
where the hostages were being held. Then 
the five-man team booked seats on Pan Am 
103 out of London, arranging to fly there on 
a connecting flight from Cyprus 

McKee'’s mother says she is sure her 
son’s sudden decision to fly home was not 
known to his superiors in Virginia. “This 
was the first time Chuck ever telephoned 
me from Beirut,” she says. “I was flabber- 
gasted. ‘Meet me at the Pittsburgh airport 
tomorrow night,’ he said. ‘It’s a surprise.’ 
Always before he would wait until he was 
back in Virginia to call and say he was 
coming home.” 

Apparently the team’s movements 
were being tracked by the Iranians. A sto- 
ry that appeared in the Arabic newspaper 





Al-Dustur on May 22, 1989, disclosed that 


the terrorists set out to kill McKee and his 
team because of their planned hostage- 
rescue attempt. The author, Ali Nuri Za- 
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Lester Knox Coleman Ill, 
formerly an agent for both 
the DIA and the DEA, claims 
that it was a DEA drug sting 
operation gone awry that led 
to the planting of the bomb 





deh, reported that “an American agent 
known as David Love-Boy [he meant Love- 


joy], who had struck bargains on weapons 


to the benefit of Iran,” passed information 
to the Iranian embassy in Beirut about the 
team's travel plans. Reported to be a one- 
time State Department security officer, 
Lovejoy is alleged to have become a double 
agent with cia connections in Libya. His 
ciIA code name was said to be 
“Nutcracker.” 

Lawyer Shaughnessy uncovered simi- 
lar evidence. His affidavit, filed with the 
federal district court in Brooklyn, New 
York, asserts that in November and De- 
cember 1988 the U.S. government inter- 
cepted a series of telephone calls from 
Lovejoy to the Iranian chargé d'affaires in 
Beirut advising him of the team’s move- 
ments. Lovejoy’s last call came on Dec. 20, 
allegedly informing the lranians that the 
team would be on Pan Am Flight 103 the 
following day. 

In his book, Lockerbie: The Tragedy of 
Flight 103, Scottish radio reporter David 
Johnston disclosed that British army 
searches of the wreckage recovered more 
than $500,000 cash, believed to belong to 
the hostage-rescue team, and what ap- 
peared to be a detailed plan of a building in 
Beirut, with two crosses marking the loca- 
tion of the hostages. The map also pin- 
pointed the positions of sentries guarding 
the building and contained a description 
of how the building might be taken. 

Johnston also described how CIA 
agents helicoptered into Lockerbie shortly 
after the crash seeking the remnants of 
McKee’s suitcase. “Having found part of 
their quarry,” he wrote, “the cra had no in- 
tention of following the exacting rules of 
evidence employed by the Scottish police. 
They took the suitcase and its contents 
into the chopper and flew with it to an un- 
known destination.” Several days later 
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the empty suitcase was returned to the 
same spot, where Johnston reported that 
it was “found” by two British Transport 
Police officers, “who in their ignorance 
were quite happy to sign statements about 
the case’s discovery.” 

Richard Gazarik, a reporter for the 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 7ribune- 
Review, spent many months probing the 
major’s secret mission. He found, hidden 
inside the lining of McKee’s wallet, which 
was retrieved from the Pan Am wreckage 
and returned to his mother, what he as- 
sumes was McKee’s code name, Chuck Ca- 
pone, and the gangster code names (Nel- 
son, Dillinger, Bonnie and Clyde) of the 
other team members. 

The theory that Jibril targeted Flight 
103 in order to kill the hostage-rescue 
team is supported by two independent in- 
telligence experts. M. Gene Wheaton, a 
retired U.S. military-intelligence officer 
with 17 years’ duty in the Middle East, 
sees chilling similarities between the 
Lockerbie crash and the suspicious DC-8 
crash in Gander, Newfoundland, which 
killed 248 American soldiers in 1985. 
Wheaton is serving as investigator for 
the families of the victims of that crash. 
“A couple of my old black ops buddies in 
the Pentagon believe the Pan Am bomb- 
ers were gunning for McKee's hostage- 
rescue team,” he says. “But they were 
told to shift the focus of their investiga- 
tion because it revealed an embarrassing 
breakdown in security.” The Fei says it 
investigated the theory that McKee’s 
team was targeted and found no evidence 
to support it. 

Victor Marchetti, former executive as- 
sistant to the c1a’s deputy director and co- 
author of The cra and the Cult of Intelli- 








gence, believes that the presence of the 
team on Flight 103 is a clue that should 
not be ignored. His contacts at Langley 
agree. “It’s like the loose thread of a 
sweater,” he says. “Pull on it, and the 
whole thing may unravel.” In any case, 
Marchetti believes the bombing of Flight 
103 could have been avoided. “The Mos- 
sad knew about it and didn’t give proper 
warning,” he says. “The cia knew about it 
and screwed up.” 

The cia may still be trying to find out 
more information about why McKee and 
Gannon suddenly decided to fly home. 
Last year three c1A agents, reportedly fol- 
lowing up on their hostage-rescue mis- 
sion, were shot dead in a Berlin hotel 
while waiting to meet a Palestinian 
informant. 


Beulah McKee has given up trying to 
find out if Pan Am’s bombers were after 
her son, although she says, “The govern- 
ment’s secrecy can't close off my mind.” 
Twice she called and questioned Gan- 
non’s widow Susan, who like her husband 
and her father Tom Twetten worked for 
the cia. “The last time, I was accused of 
opening my mouth too much,” says Mrs. 
McKee 

Yet memories die hard, and mothers 
never quite get accustomed to losing a 
child. Beulah McKee keeps her son’s bed- 
room all tidied up, as if she still expected 
him to come home. His pictures, diplomas, 
miltary awards, even his chrome-plated 
bowie knife, decorate the walls. In a card- 
board carton under the made-up bed are 
the heavily censored service records of 
her son, which may contain the secret of 
why Pan Am 103 was blown out of the sky 
over Scotland. a 








Unofficial investigators: two boys peer at Pan Am wreckage days after the crash 
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Officials blamed the 
1985 tragedy on icy 
wings. Was it really 
sabotage aimed at some 
of the plane’s 
passengers? 


By ROY ROWAN 


LYING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS IN 

1985, three years before the 

Pan Am bombing, 248 Ameri- 

can soldiers and eight crew 

members died when their char- 

tered DC-8 jet plunged to earth 

just after taking off from a refu- 

eling stop in Gander, New- 

foundland. It was the worst 

U.S. military air disaster ever. Icing of the 

wings was immediately suggested as the 

cause, although Islamic Jihad terrorists 

just as quickly boasted of blowing up the jet. 

It wasn't until 1989 that an Iran-contra 

connection to the tragedy was revealed. 

Arrow Air, the charter company, turned 

out to be one of Lieut. Colonel Oliver 

North's regular arms shippers. Although 

most of the crash victims belonged to the 

U.S. 101st Airborne Division, returning 

from six months’ duty with the multina- 

tional peacekeeping force in the Sinai, 

more than 20 Special Forces personnel 

trained for counterterrorist missions 

were also on board. Suspicions have re- 

cently deepened that they, like Charles 

McKee and the members of his hostage- 

rescue team on Pan Am Flight 103, were 
the target of an attack 

Both the U.S. and Canadian govern- 

ments seemed determined to literally bury 





any evidence that might point to such a 
conclusion. Major General John Crosby, 
then the U.S. Army’s deputy chief of staff 
for personnel, arrived in Gander within 
hours of the tragedy. He was quoted by the 
Arrow Air maintenance chief as wanting to 
“bulldoze over the crash site immediately,” 
although Crosby has denied it. Just as 
quickly, White House spokesman Larry 
Speakes assured the world there was “no 
evidence of sabotage or an explosion in 
flight.” 

In 1988, after interminable foot drag- 
ging and infighting, the nine-member Ca- 
nadian Aviation Safety Board issued a 
split verdict. Five attributed the crash to 
ice formation and not to an explosion. But 
four, including two aeronautical engi- 
neers, disagreed so vociferously that a for- 
mer Canadian supreme court justice was 
appointed to see if a new investigation 
should be opened. The evidence, wrote 
Justice Willard Estey, “does not support 
ice contamination.” Nevertheless, he ad- 
vised that further probing would be unfair 
to the victims’ families. “It’s for their sake 
that the case should be reopened,” 
counters George Baker, the Liberal Party 
Member of Parliament from Gander, who 
lives one mile (1.6 km) from the crash site. 

A new book titled /mprobable Cause, 
written by Les Filotas, one of the dissent- 
ing air-safety board members, promises 
on its cover to expose the “deceit and dis- 
sent in the investigation.” Filotas does 


that with a devastating accumulation of 
evidence spanning 553 pages. “Many of 


the experts involved in the investigation,” 
says Filotas, “didn’t realize they were par- 
ticipating in a cover-up.” 

Even sharper accusations are being 
leveled by M. Gene Wheaton, the private 
investigator appointed by the Families for 
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Apiece of fuselage in the Newfoundland 
woods after the 1985 disaster. Some 
eyewitnesses saw the plane explode. 


Truth about Gander, Inc. The organiza- 
tion was founded in 1989 by Dr. J.D. Phil- 
lips and his wife Zona of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. As father and stepmother of one 
of the victims, they charged the U.S. with 
“failing to conduct a full inquest, or even 
revealing the facts it does possess.” 

As he pored over the forensic evidence, 
Wheaton became convinced that the plane 
had suffered a precrash explosion—and 
that there had been a U.S.-Canadian con- 
spiracy to conceal the cause of the acci- 
dent. “If the truth about this crash had 
gotten out in 1985,” he says, “it would 
have exposed the Iran-contra scandal one 
year before it became public.” 

Wheaton knew many of the Iran 
contra conspirators personally and had 
tracked their planes and pilots, making 
him a valuable source for congressional 
investigators trying to unravel the secret 
arms deals of Oliver North. Arrow Air, 
Wheaton instantly recognized, was a CLaA- 
operated company 

To him, the evidence of a precrash ex- 
plosion is overwhelming. The Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police obtained sworn state- 
ments from five witnesses who saw the 
DC-8 spewing flames before it fell. Judith 
Parsons, an airport rental-car agent, was 
warming up her automobiles out in the 
parking lot when she saw the sky light up 
Suddenly “a large orange oval” appeared 
above the ground, she reported. “It just 
blew up and went everywhere, burning 
like cinders falling to the earth.” 

Rescue workers described charred bod- 
ies hanging from unscorched trees, indicat- 
ing that some of the victims were already 
burned when they fell out of the sky. Autop- 
sies also disclosed lethal doses of carbon 








monoxide and hydrogen cyanide in body | 


tissues, proving that the fire and explosion 
occurred while the passengers were still 
breathing. 1. Irving Pinkel, a former Nasa 
expert who also investigated Apollo 1’s fatal 
fire, found two fuselage holes with an “out- 
ward pucker,” indicating an explosion from 
within. Finally, four members of the refuel- 
ing crew swore there was no icing problem 
before the plane took off. 

Although the U.S. government stated 
that no explosives were aboard, fire fighters 
heard small arms popping all over the place 
and saw debris flying into the air from de- 
layed explosions. “There were 30 to 40 such 
explosions,” the Gander fire chief reported. 
Later, live rocket rounds were found among 
the wreckage, as was an 80-Ib. (32-kg) duf- 
fel bag stuffed with U.S. currency. 

As Wheaton probed deeper, he discov- 
ered that six heavy crates, which he sus- 
pects contained contraband arms, had been 
loaded into the jet’s cargo bay in Cairo with- 
out military customs clearance. To squeeze 
them onto the plane required removing 
some of the soldiers’ duffel bags. Gerald De 








Porter, the former Army customs inspector | 


there, who is now working as a pharmacist 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina, says, “I 
couldn’t check the cargo because I wasn’t 
issued a pass to go out on the tarmac.” 
Wheaton also located witnesses who 
confirmed that weapons, including Tow 
antitank missiles, were being stockpiled in 
the Sinai. When he scrutinized Arrow 
Air's manifest, he discovered a mysterious 
Company E, consisting of 22 men who were 
not part of the 101st Airborne. All had the 
same Mos (Military Occupational Specialty) 
11-H, indicating they were Tow gunners. 
“At that moment the U.S. was in the 


process of selling thousands of tows to | 


Iran,” says Wheaton. “Since it's unlikely 
that we'd sell such sophisticated weapons 
without providing instructors, Company E 
may have been part of the arms-for-hos- 
tages deal.” 


LSO ABOARD THE DOOMED JET 
were about 20 members of 
Task Forces 160 and 163. 
These élite counterterrorist 
units included helicopter pi- 
lots, crew chiefs, mechanics 
and other support personnel 
often used on hostage-rescue 
missions. Zona Phillips 
picked up an intelligence report suggest- 
ing that they belonged to Seal Team 6, the 
commando unit poised to recapture the 
Achille Lauro off the Egyptian coast before 
the cruise ship's hijackers surrendered. 
“Task Force 160 may have actually at- 
tempted but failed to free the hostages,” 
says Wheaton. He points out that North 
had precise intelligence on the hostages’ 
location. Five of the six Americans were 
being held in Building No. 18 in the Sheik 
Abdullah barracks in the Baalbek region 
of Lebanon. “Very possibly,” adds Whea- 
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ton, “North ordered the raid after irate 
Iranian officials threatened to retaliate for 
a shipment of the wrong Hawk missiles.” 
In fact, three days before the Gander 
crash, North revealed both his determina- 
tion to continue the Iranian arms ship- 
ments and his concern for the hostages’ 
safety. “To stop now in midstream,” he 
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Gene Wheaton was picked by 
the victims’ families after the 
FBI and the Canadian 
Mounties disregarded the 
Islamic Jihad’s claim that it 
had blown up the plane 





wrote, “would ignite Iranian fire. Hos- 
tages would be our minimum losses.” 

Another mystery surrounding the 
Gander crash are the lingering ailments 
that plague many of the fire fighters and 
other rescue workers, whose liver enzyme 
rate was found to be abnormally high. 
They had been warned to watch out for 
nerve-gas canisters. However, Wheaton 
says, “the real hazard was possibly radia- 
tion poisoning from nuclear backpacks, 
portable units with timing devices that 
Special Forces personnel sometimes carry 
to blow up bridges and block their 
pursuers.” 

The suspicious symptoms of the res- 
cue workers have been hotly debated in 
Canada. A Health and Welfare department 
study attributed the illnesses to “mass 
hysteria,” ‘post-traumatic syndrome” 
and “eating too much moose meat,” since 
many of the men were avid hunters. But 
M.P. George Baker claims that the investi- 
gating physicians took no blood samples 
or X rays, attempting merely to compile 
what he called a “theoretical study.” He 
also asserts that two of the three doctors 
refused to sign the final report. The threat 
of radiation poisoning may explain why 
General Crosby wanted to bulldoze over 
the wreckage so quickly. 
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While the wreckage in Lockerbie was 
meticulously sifted for bomb clues, no 
such effort was made in Gander. Yet there 
was good reason to take seriously the Is- 
| lamic Jihad’s boast that it had blown up 
the Arrow Air jet. Telephone calls claim- 
ing responsibility for the crash were im- 
mediately received by both the U.S. con- 
sulate in Oran, Algeria, and Reuters news 
agency in Beirut. The Beirut caller even 
knew that the plane had been delayed for 
five hours in Cologne, and explained that 
was why it blew up over Canada instead of 
over the U.S. He said the Shi'ite Muslim 
extremist group planted a bomb on board 
to prove “our ability to strike at the Ameri- 
cans anywhere.” 

A bomb, Wheaton contends, could 
have been planted on the plane in the Cai- 
ro airport, where a 30-minute blackout oc- 
curred during loading and where, he says, 
Egyptian baggage handlers were unsuper- 
vised by Americans. One month after the 
crash, the American embassy in Mauritius 
received a letter signed “Sons of Zion.” It 
described how the Arrow Air jet was “sab- 
otaged” by a “cold-blooded, premeditated 
act. ..a few hours before take-off with the 
complicity of several Egyptian and Libyan 
| mechanics.” 

Repeated efforts by the Families for 
Truth About Gander to open rst files about 
the crash have failed. Democratic Con- 
gressman Robin Tallon of South Carolina 
has tried to help. Two years ago, he per- 
suaded 103 other members of the House of 
Representatives to petition President 
Bush to initiate an “investigation to ex- 
plore all possible crash theories.” Bush 
never responded. Tallon, who says that up 
until then he had frequently visited the 
White House, says he was never invited 
back. “The Fei and cia have also sealed me 
off,” Tallon complains. “They don’t even 
answer my phone calls.” 

The House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Crime and Criminal Justice held a two-day 
hearing on the crash in December 1990, It 
ended without a call for action, despite 
surprising revelations of rei apathy. Last 
week Tallon announced that he would in- 
troduce a bill to establish a commission 
with full subpoena power to investigate 
the crash the way it should have been ex- 
amined seven years ago. 

At that time the rat's forensic team had 
flown to Newfoundland on the day of the 
crash, then sat in a Gander motel, the sub- 
committee found, awaiting “whatever re- 
ports or conclusions Canadian authorities 
saw fit to share with them. After a mere 36 
hours the agents accepted a declaration 
that ‘terrorism was not involved,’ and re- 
turned home.” The rst claimed the Cana- 
dians did not allow its agents to visit the 
crash site or to participate in the investi- 
gation. But nothing prevented the bureau 
from launching a worldwide hunt for ter- 
rorist involvement, as it did after the Pan 
| Am bombing. a 
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The President has 
avoided a grilling on 
character issues so far, 
but the barbs will come 
and some may stick 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 





ILL CLINTON HAS ENDURED A MER- 

ciless beating on his way to the 

Democratic nomination. The Ar- 

kansas Governor has been grilled 
on marital infidelity, draft dodging, pot 
smoking and conflicts of interest, and the 
going may get even rougher if he faces 
George Bush in the fall campaign. Clinton 
has talked himself hoarse trying to explain 
his way through the thicket of nettlesome 
questions and get back to discussing the 
political and economic issues that he 
hopes will help him topple an unpopular 
incumbent. All he needs is a level playing 
field, say Clinton's aides; but so far, they 
complain, Bush has been spared the re- 
lentless probing that has kept their man 
off balance. “It’s been all double stan- 
dard,” fumes one campaign insider. “Our 
guy gets slammed and Bush escapes the 
same kind of scrutiny.” 





Have the press and the public been giv- 
ing Bush a free ride? Yes and no. It is true 
that he has not been subjected to the same 
intense glare as his opponent, but sitting 
Presidents rarely are. While challengers 
can spring from nowhere with nothing 
more than ambition on display, Presidents 
are far better-known quantities. Bush, 
who has already served 11 years as Presi- 
dent and Vice President, is a more famil- 
iar figure than most incumbents. On the 
other hand, Bush has been questioned 
over the years on a number of sensitive is- 
sues—ranging from his family’s business 
dealings to his role in the Iran-contra 
scandal. 

Most of the charges leveled at Bush in 
the past have been short on evidence; 
many are irrelevant to his conduct as 
President. But as the campaign intensi- 
fies, the Democrats will surely see to it 
that old and new barbs are hurled in his 
direction. And if some of them stick, it 
won't simply be because they call into 
question Bush's character. It will be be- 
cause four years in the White House have 
transformed Bush's carefully managed 
image as a square-shouldered Dudley Do- 
Right into something closer to the Flim- 
flam Man. 

Many of the familiar claims against 
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Bush are off target. It is doubtless embar- 
rassing to the President to hear his broth- 
er Prescott questioned about his work for 
West Tsusho, a firm with ties to the Japa- 
nese criminal underworld. But it is 
wrong to think that such activities tell us 
any more about George Bush's character 
than the shenanigans of Billy Carter told 
us about Jimmy’s. On the contrary, the 
thin quality of these brother’s-keeper 
charges may actually have underscored 
the perception that the President has un- 
common good sense. 

More damaging—but still largely be- 
side the point—are suggestions that be- 
cause Bush's children were involved in 
business deals that required federal bail- 
outs, Bush is somehow to blame. There is 
little doubt that the Bush children have 
shown appalling judgment in business 
matters. Neil Bush became a national 


symbol of the S&L debacle in 1988 when 


he served on the board of the Silverado 
Banking, Savings & Loan Association, a 
Denver thrift that went bankrupt and 
then cost taxpayers $1 billion to recapital- 
ize. Silverado’s problems had worsened 
after Neil Bush and other directors ap- 
proved bad loans to a businessman who 
had invested in Neil’s oil-exploration 
firm. The inexperienced 30-year-old 
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“It’s been all double standard. Our guy gets slammed, 


should have guessed that his partners 
might have wanted only to use his famous 
name as collateral. 

Neil's brother Jeb teamed up with a 
business partner to buy a Miami office 


building in 1985, using $4.5 million from | 


a Fort Lauderdale investor who had bor- 
rowed it from a Florida S&L. When that 
investor defaulted on the loan and the 
S&L became insolvent, the Federal Gov- 
ernment bailed it out and in effect for- 
gave part of the loan. That the Federal 
Government in the end collected only 
$505,000 of the $4.5 million from the 
Bush partnership only furthered the 
sense that Bush's children enjoy special 
advantages that others do not—and then 
get bailed out by Uncle Sam when their 
deals go sour. 

If Bush can be blamed for any of this, it 
is only for reluctance to provide advice to 
his children when they ask for it—a habit 
that exasperates them to this day. Other- 
wise, Neil and Jeb were merely following 
the example of their father who, during 
his now romanticized “wildcatting” years 
in West Texas, lent a well-known name to 
unknown men with big ideas and bigger 
money. None of this is particularly rele- 
vant to Bush’s conduct as President or to 
the 1992 campaign, since voters are un- 
likely to visit the sins of the sons upon the 
father. 


HERE BUSH HIMSELF HAS RE- 

cently shown poor judgment is 

in naming a privately paid 

Washington lobbyist and a pub- 
lic relations consultant to top campaign 
jobs without asking them to sever their 
ties to foreign companies and large U.S. 
firms. Both senior adviser Charles Black, a 
lobbyist, and deputy campaign manager 
James Lake, a p.r. man, have recused 
themselves from White House discussions 
of subjects that might affect their clients. 
The law does not require this of campaign 
workers since they are private, not public, 
employees. But, according to a Bush 
spokesman, both men remain on the pay- 
roll of their firms while working full time 
at the campaign. 

The President is putting his personal 
ambition above his vaunted code of ethics 
when he overlooks the fact that when lob- 
byists enter the inner sanctum of White 
House meetings—and both Lake and Black 
meet weekly with the President—their 
perceived value to clients increases. A lob- 
byist who sits in on White House meetings 
always gets his phone call returned; a con- 
sultant who hands out his card to business 
executives knows that it carries extra 
weight with potential clients when it is 
distributed at Bush-Quayle headquarters. 


Black's and Lake’s presence on the | 
campaign team saddles Bush with a liabil- | 
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ity, and White House officials fear that 
Clinton will eagerly exploit the issue in the 
fall. Last week White House counsel C. 
Boyden Gray and other senior officials 
were working behind the scenes to get 
Black and Lake to break away from their 
lobbying firms. “The job of a lobbyist is to 
influence the government,” said a senior 
official. “It is not appropriate to have a 
substantial position in the campaign and 
to stay connected with [clients] who are 
trying to influence the government.” 

More worrisome are lingering rumors 
that the President once had an extramari- 
tal affair. In 1987 eldest son George W. 
Bush informed Newsweek that he had 
asked his father about adultery and had 
been told that “the answer to the Big A 
question is N.O.” That 
blanket denial put the 
issue to rest during 
the last campaign. 
But questions about 
Clinton's alleged infi- 
delity, which have be- 
come something of a 
humorous refrain in 
the Bush camp, have 
brought such matters 
back into the public 
domain; it may be 
only a matter of 
weeks before Bush is 
directly asked about 
his own past. 

If and when it 
comes, the query will 
put Bush in a difficult 
spot. Any answer he 
gives would serve as 
a green light for news 
outlets to investigate 
more fully Bush’s 
handling of a rela- 
tionship with a for- 
mer employee. Many 
reporters, after all, 
believe that while it may be improper to 
track down rumors of adultery, it is ac- 
ceptable to investigate possible lies about 
it. Such a feeding frenzy by the press could 
undermine Bush's plan to campaign 
heavily on the idea that he is more in touch 
with the “family values” of most voters 
than his Democratic counterpart. 

Bush warned top campaign officials 
in writing two months ago that they 


DIRCK HALSTEAD FOR TIME 


| would face “termination” unless they 


stayed, as he recently put it, “out of the 
sleaze business.” But the line between 
sleaze and hard-nosed campaigning is 
difficult to draw, and there is little indi- 
cation that Bush's no-first-use doctrine 
has received wide distribution among his 
campaign staff. As one senior adviser to 
the campaign said last month, “We are 
going to paint Clinton as a man out of 
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control, who can't control his zipper, 
can’t control his wife and can’t control 
his waistline.” 

Though Bush may feel safe from that 
kind of personal attack, he may prove vul- 
nerable to charges leveled at his political 
character. There is little evidence that any 
clearly defined beliefs or principles have 
guided his conduct in office. Doubts on 
this score may help explain why, accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup poll, 49% of the vot- 
ers disapprove of his performance. 

Constancy has not been a hallmark of 
Bush’s political style. His position on tax- 
es, for example, is a monument to political 
expediency. In 1980 he opposed Ronald 
Reagan's supply-side theories as “voodoo 
economics,” then promptly jettisoned that 





The incumbent working the crowd in Detroit last week 


belief in exchange for a place on the G.o.P. 
ticket. In 1988 he vowed to lower the defi- 
cit without raising taxes, only to reverse 
himself two years later when he signed the 
1990 budget deal. That agreement raised 
all kinds of taxes—and still failed to lower 
the deficit. 

On the eve of a closely fought Georgia 
primary last month, Bush nailed the 
equivalent of a triple flip when he pro- 
nounced the 1990 budget compromise the 
biggest mistake of his presidency. To 
make matters worse, he virtually admit- 
ted that cynical political calculations had 
dictated the latest U-turn. “Listen, if] had 
to do that over, I wouldn't do it,” he told 
reporters. ‘Look at all the flak it’s taking.” 
Bush was less than convincing when he 
announced, while campaigning in the 
South a few days later, that “life means 





and Bush escapes the same kind of scrutiny.” 


nothing without fidelity to principles.” 

The President has an unfortunate hab- 
it of saying things he doesn’t mean—or 
failing to carry them out if he does mean 
them. In his State of the Union speech last 
January, he grandly promised to reform 
the nation’s health-care system. He has 
yet to present a plan to Capitol Hill. Ad- 
ministration officials now admit that 
Bush is unlikely to propose a comprehen- 
sive health package this year. Reason: he 
is convinced Congress won't pass it. An- 
other lost State of the Union proposal was 
a plan to raise the personal exemption for 
taxpayers by $500 a child for every family 
as “one thing we can do right away.” 
Within days, the President postponed ac- 
tion on the plan and advisers told report- 


ers that its passage was not a priority. 
Bush is also suffering from a bad case 
of election-year opportunism. After work- 


ing for two years with Congress to pass | 
new laws regulating air pollution, estab- | 


lishing rights for disabled Americans and 
setting forth revised guidelines on civil 
rights, Bush now criticizes the regulations 
that have resulted from those measures. 
After three years of defending the status 
quo, he is trying to recast himself as an 
agent of change. Asked two weeks ago 
why he was making such an issue of wel- 
fare reform, an area he has ignored since 
1987, Bush's reply was breathtakingly 
transparent: “I think the politics drives 
some things.” 

Bush has been known to speak out on 
the same day for 
both union and non- 
union workers, for 
owls and loggers, 
for the environment 
and the industries 
that threaten it. 
When the self-pro- 
claimed Education 
President needed to 
unveil a new educa- 
tion policy while ad- 
dressing students at 
an Allentown, Pa., 
high school last 
week, he borrowed 
one—from Clinton. 


‘ 


| 
| 


Campaigning in Philadelphia for next 
week's Pennsylvania primary, Clinton 
blasted Bush for appropriating a guaran- 
teed-college-loan plan “that has been at 
the core of my presidential campaign 
since the day | announced.” The Governor 
quipped, “Now, they say/'m slick?” 

Few people believed the President last 
summer when he pronounced Clarence 
Thomas the most qualified man for the Su- 
preme Court and asserted that racial con- 
siderations had nothing to do with his 
nomination. In an even more blatant false- 
hood, Bush said he had forbidden all high- 
level exchanges with China after the 1989 
Tiananmen massacre—even as he secretly 
sent his top foreign policy aide to meet 
with Beijing’s leaders. 

It is impossible to say how Bush's 


| character issues will affect the outcome 


in November. With the cold war over and 
no foreign crisis on the horizon, conven- 
tional wisdom holds that the state of the 
economy will decide the election. If so, 
Bush's personal shortcomings may be ir- 
relevant. Even if Bush were shown to be 
guilty of all the things Bill Clinton has 
been accused of, there is a broader con- 
text in which the incumbent would be 
judged. But as the President’s record 
comes under more scrutiny, his perfor- 
mance in office could become as much of 
a problem for him as unmentioned induc- 
tion letters and uninhaled joints have 


| been for Bill Clinton. & 


In the Bushes’ case, the tax bite was further reduced 








N 0 New Taxes— 
For George 


TYPICAL WORKING COUPLE MAKING $53,000 PAID ABOUT 

28% of its 1991 income in total federal taxes. Mr. and 

Mrs. George Bush, who reported a total income of 
$1,329,580, paid only 16%. The First Family did nothing illegal: 
their tax bite was similar to that of the other 62,000 U.S. house- 
holds with annual incomes of more than $1 million. One big 
reason for this disparity is that Social Security payroll taxes 
exempted income above $53,400. Social Security taxes doubled 
in the past decade, even as the top rate of income tax was cut 
sharply. Asa result, almost three-fourths of taxpayers now pay 
more in Social Security levies than in federal income tax. A 
large majority of Americans pay more in total federal taxes 
than they did in 1980, although the richest 10% pay less. 





this year by the fact that they contributed to charity all 
the after-tax proceeds of the book that the First Lady 
penned in the name of their dog, which earned $889,176 
in royalties. If the Bushes had kept those royalties and not 
taken a charitable deduction, their tax bite would proba- 
bly have been higher. But even in 1990, when their report- 
ed total income was $452,803, the Bushes paid only 23% of 
their earnings in federal taxes because of the cap on So- 
cial Security contributions and various investment deduc- 
tions. Even as he has worked to cut the capital-gains tax 
on investment income, Bush has opposed bipartisan ef- 
forts to cut the Social Security tax, declaring that such a 
move would require “increased taxes around the cor- 
ner’’—meaning increased income taxes on wealthy people 
like himself. 

Meanwhile, the President's federalist philosophy has 
pushed responsibility for many government services down 
to states and cities, whose taxes consume 10% of the typical 
family’s income. Yet the Bush family escaped those taxes al- 
most entirely. Because the President is a federal official, the 
Bushes are exempted from taxes in the District of Columbia, 
which would have cost them about $58,000. They declare 
their voting residence in Texas, which collects no income 
tax, even though they own no home there and spent only 
three days in the state last year. Had the First Family paid 
state income tax in Maine, where they own an oceanfront 
mansion and spent 40 days in 1991, they would have been 
out $59,000 more. —By Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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NNOUNCING THE 
RETURN OF THE PURE 
SPORTS CAR. This is the kind 
of sports car manufacturers stopped 
making years ago. The all-new 1993 


Mazda RX-7 is specially designed for 


a handful of uncompromising indi- 
viduals. Those who believe in the 
simple thrill that only comes from 
driving a lightweight car with a lot 
of power. J What makes the RX~7 


lightweight is also what makes it 


powerful. The world’ only sequential 


turbo rotary engine. More com- 
pact, and hundreds of pounds lighter 
than a comparable piston engine, 
it powers the RX-7 from 0-60 in 4.9 


seconds and offers unique design 













Y 


| 





“ 


advantages including perfect weight 


distribution. It even inspires the cars 


fluid shape. 9 No gimmicks. No 


gadgets. No compromises. The all- 
new Mazda RX-7. Unless you race, 


youve never felt anything like it. 


THE 1993 MAZDA RX? 


Sequential twin-turbo rotary engine. 
255 horsepower. Independent 
double-wishbone suspension. 
11.6- inch, ventilated 4-wheel disc 
brakes with ABS. Torsen® limited- 
slip differential. 36-month/50,000- 
mile, no-deductible, “bumper-to- 
bumper” warranty. Free roadside 
assistance. See dealer for limited- 
warranty details. For a free RX-7 
brochure call 1-800-639-1000. 


maZzDa 


Iv JUST FEELS RIGHT. 








This is the only 
dollar bill of its 


kind i in the world. 


It was entrusted to us by one 
of our 5 million policyowners. 
They, in turn, were given it by an 


employer as part of their wages. 
Wages they had to work hard for. 





The least we can do is invest it 
wisely and prudently, so that 
| whenever it's needed, it will be 

} here, ready and waiting. 


| Wik 
The Company You Keep* 
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New York to Los Angeles 


Coach 


7-day advance purchase 


21-day advance purchase 


At least 
15 other 
restricted 
fares 


FASTEN YOUR SEAT BELTS FOR THE. 


Fare War 





American’s new prices offer simpler, often cheaper 
choices. But rivals must now join the battle . . . or die. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


S AMERICAN AIRLINES LAUNCHED 

its new streamlined U.S. fare 

system last week, the traveling 

public responded with a round 

of applause and a ring of the res- 
ervation phone line. The reforms jettisoned 
a maddening maze of rates and restrictions 
and replaced them with just four new fares 
that provided savings of up to 509% for first- 
class and nearly 40% for business flyers. 
Competitors jetted to join the cut-and-sim- 
plify frenzy, with United’s top executives 
holding late-night sessions to get their own 
new fares into ads right on American’s 
heels. “This is good for the traveler and 
good for the company,” says Edmund 
Greenslet, publisher of the Airline Monitor 
trade journal. “This new structure was 
long overdue.” 





There's no doubt that almost everyone 
stands to gain as the new fares generate 
more traffic. Last week American, United, 
Northwest and Delta said they received 
twice as many fare inquiries as usual. 
“The response was unprecedented,” said 


an American spokesman. “We read it to | 


mean we had struck a chord with custom- 
ers who had been complaining about the 
complexity of the system.” 

But there is a darker side to the fare 
war: many experts see it as a thinly veiled 
declaration of war against low-cost rivals 
like TWA and Continental, which current- 
ly fly under the protective wing of the 
bankruptcy courts and thus pay no inter- 
est on part of their debt. Life will get 
rougher for them once they emerge from 
Chapter 11 protection and are forced to 
survive on their own resources—some- 
thing many analysts fear these weaker 
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carriers may be unable to do for long. Once 
rid of such pesky competitors and their 
cutthroat tactics, the major airlines could 
regain full control of airfares—and might 
then be free to raise them. “This is the 
nightmare that the marginal carriers 
didn’t want to see happen,” says John 
Riener, president of commercial opera- 
tions for Carlson Travel Network, the larg- 
est U.S. travel company. “There's the 
scent of a final kill in the air.” 

American insists that it merely wants 
to bring order to a chaotic fare system that 
discouraged air travel and encouraged ru- 
inous price wars. Under its old system, 
American and other carriers offered as 
many as 200 types of fares and discount 
plans for any given route, a system that 
most travelers found confusing and un- 
fair. “Everybody will benefit from this new 
plan,” says Robert Crandall, the compa- 
ny’s aggressive chairman, who pioneered 
innovations like frequent-flyer programs 
and supersaver fares. 

If the new fare structure holds up, it 
could finally halt the proliferation of dis- 
counts in a price-cut-happy industry. “The 
driving reason for the change is American's 
desire to get more control over its pricing 
system than it had when there was a hodge- 
podge of fares out there,” Greenslet says. 
“American's objective is not to drive TWA 
out of existence,” he asserts. “They can live 
with TWA operating with a different fare 
structure, as longas it doesn't declare war.” 

But Crandall acknowledges that the 
new fares will draw some traffic away 
from American’s low-cost competitors. 
“As we close the price gap,” he said in an 


41 








interview with Time, “we expect to see 
business come from the discounters.” At 
the same time, Crandall warned that he 
stood ready to lower fares across the board 
if that proved necessary to match cuts by 
American's rivals. “We are going to be 
price competitive. If we have to lower this 
overall structure, we will do so,” 


MERICAN SAID IT WAS PRE- 

pared to take losses for months 

until the new rate schedule gen- 

erated enough traffic to make 

up for the reduction in business 
fares. “This will hurt earnings in the short 
run,” says Richard Foote, an airline ana- 
lyst for Argus Research. “But | expect to 
see a positive impact in the second half of 
the year.” On the brighter side, American 
expects to save $25 million a year in ad- 
ministrative costs by reducing the number 
of its fares from a dizzying 500,000 toa rel- 
atively stable 70,000. 

Whatever its motives, Fort Worth- 
based American could profit handsomely 
from an industry shake-out. Staggered by 
the recession, constant fare fights and a 
global epidemic of aerophobia growing 
out of last year’s Persian Gulf conflict, U.S. 
airlines have lost more than $6 billion 
since 1990. American has been no excep- 
tion: its parent company, AMR, has lost a 
combined $279 million in the past two 
years. All that has led Crandall to predict 
that the number of major carriers will con- 
tinue to shrink. Says he: “I think there 
is probably some consolidation left to 
happen.” 

Predictably, Crandall's revolutionary 
fare changes triggered a dogfight last 
week with Carl Icahn, the corporate raider 
turned executive who heads TWA. Icahn 
challenged the new fares by slashing 
TWA’s rates as much as 40% below Amer- 
ican’s prices. Icahn also vowed to keep vol- 
ume discounts for corporate travelers, 
which American's plan eliminated. “We 
are here to stay,” he told Time. “I’m not a 
passive guy. It’s hard to drive a low-cost 
competitor out of business. And, as far as 
I'm concerned, it won't work.” 

Icahn brings some surprising 
strengths to this skirmish. Bankruptcy- 
court protection keeps his airline's costs 
down and permits it to offer some of the in- 
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“We are going to be 


price competitive. If we 


have to lower this 


overall structure, we 


will do so.” 


— RoBerRT CRANDALL, 
AMERICAN AIRLINES CHAIRMAN 


dustry’s lowest prices. TWA has suspend- 
ed payments on $1 billion of debt and is 
renegotiating lease payments on some air- 
craft as it works out a plan to satisfy credi- 
tors. While Icahn says he expects to fly 
TWA out of court late this summer, some 
analysts argue that he may try to stay in 
Chapter 11 proceedings while doing battle 
with American. 

Business travelers are the clear win- 
ners under the simplified fare plans. They 
will get as much as 50% off the previous 
first-class fares and 38% off unrestricted 
coach rates on American's flights and re- 
alize similar savings on other carriers. 
“The business traveler was getting ripped 
off,” says the Airline Monitor's Greenslet. 
“It's just not fair when the price of a full- 
fare ticket is three times that of a deep-dis- 
count ticket.” The new fares will be no 
more than 49% higher than American's 
discount rates. That should be particular- 
ly helpful to self-employed travelers and to 
small businessmen who didn’t qualify for 
volume discounts under the previous rate 
structure. 

Leisure travelers, by contrast, stand to 
reap fewer overall savings. While rates 
will drop on most of American’s flights, 
they will rise a bit on certain lightly trav- 
eled routes. Passengers between New 
York City and Wichita, for example, will 
pay a 3% higher fare. (American and other 
carriers are also clinging through April to 
special discounts that are even lower than 


| many of the new reduced rates.) Senior 


citizens, meanwhile, will pay 20% more 
starting May 9 for their discount travel on 
domestic flights. 

But many vacationers should enjoy at 


“We are here to stay. 
I’m not a passive guy. 
It’s hard to drive a 
low-cost competitor out 
of business.” 


— Cart ICAHN, 
TWA CHAIRMAN 
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| least some advantages under the stream- 


lined programs. Besides being simpler, 
the new fares drop the irksome use-it-or- 


| lose-it requirement that kept advance- 
| purchase travelers who failed to make 


their flights from getting refunds or new 
tickets. While American's discount fares 
will still be nonrefundable, consumers will 
be able to exchange them after paying a 
$25 service charge. 

Other major airlines offered variations 
on American’s plan. Delta and United 
adopted the basic four-fare system but 
said they would continue to study volume 
discounts for corporate and military trav- 
el. Although his airline matched Ameri- 
can’s moves, Northwest chief executive 
John Dasburg questioned the plan. “At 
first blush, this actually looks like it might 
end up reducing rather than raising reve- 
nues per seat mile,” Dasburg said. “Price 
simplification has been a little like tax 
simplification—it doesn’t seem to work.” 

Executives of some smaller carriers 
that generally stuck to their schedules 
called the new fares dangerous to their 
health. “This intensifies the battle within 
the industry between big and small, rich 
and poor,” says Marilyn Hoppe, vice presi- 
dent of revenue management for America 
West, a Phoenix-based carrier that is in 
bankruptcy court. “American, United and 
Delta are not going to take market share 
from each other,” Hoppe declares. “They 
are going to try to take it from the smaller 
carriers whose only weapons are lower 
prices. Bob Crandall would dearly love to 
get rid of little guys like us.” 

The air was filled with such suspicions 
last week. “I'd book and buy my tickets 
sooner rather than later,”’ quips Carlson 
Travel’s Riener. “If the country ends up 
with just three carriers, where do you 
think prices will head—up or down?” May- 
be that’s an unduly jaundiced view of fare 
changes that many travelers have happily 
welcomed. But it squares with the histori- 
cal winner-take-all nature of the U.S. air- 
line industry, which has dwindled to a 
handful of major carriers in the 14 years 
since the country embarked on deregula- 
tion in the hope of increasing competition 
in the skies. —Reported by Bernard Baumohi/ 
New York, Deborah Fowler/Houston and William 
McWhirter/Chicago 
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Money Matters /Andrew Tobias 


Honey, They 
Shrunk the 
Interest Rates 


YOU HAVE MONEY IN THE BANK EARNING 3.5%, AND IT’S 
killing you. 

It’s not even that the interest rate is so low, it’s that 
it’s so... embarrassing! You feel—well, let's face it— 
you feel a little like an idiot. After all, 3.5% isn't even 3% 
after taxes. And with inflation running at whatever it’s 
running at, say 4%, you're actually /osing money! 

Of course, it was no better a decade ago, in 1982, 
when banks were paying 12% but tax rates and inflation 
were higher. You could have been losing money back 
then too, but at least 12% seemed like a lot. And with the 
Dow groveling around 800, 
what was your alternative? 
Certainly not stocks—every- 
body knew stocks were no 
place for smart money. 

Now, 10 years later, 
with the stock market nice- 
ly recovered—quadrupled, 
actually—it's safe, finally, 
to take your money out of 
the bank and put it into the 
market or buy bonds. 

Or that’s what everyone 
seems to be doing, anyway, 
and who am I to quarrel 
with multibillion-dollar 
monthly capital flows? 

Yet quarrel | do. When friends call to ask which 
mutual fund to plunge into, I make the following 
speech: “It’s great that you're thinking about stocks,” I 
say, “because, over the long run, stocks will outper- 
form safer investments. And it’s great that you've de- 
cided to go the mutual-fund route, because that’s al- 
most always wiser than picking the stocks yourself. 
(Do yourself a favor, though,” I remind them, “and 
choose a fund with low annual expenses and no sales 
fee.) But are you sure now is the time to jump in? Now, 
when stocks are more expensive than they have ever 
been in the history of the world?” (I allow myself a cer- 
tain cosmic license here, for effect.) “Isn't the concept 
to buy /ow?" Task. “And to sell high?” 

They get my drift, they thank me, they take one 
more look at that 3.5%, and they call their brokers to 
buy mutual funds. 

And they could be right! Just because something's 
overpriced doesn’t mean it won't become more over- 
priced. Look what happened in Japan. But as often as 
not, things ultimately right themselves. (Look what's 
happening in Japan.) 
>If you already have money in the market, either 











through a long-standing program of periodic invest- 
ments in mutual funds or through your retirement 
plan at work, bully for you. Keep it up. The habit is such 
a good one, I wouldn't recommend breaking it, even 
though the market is overpriced. (If you're anywhere 
near needing some of those funds, though, lighten up.) 
>If you don't have a long-term periodic-investment 
program and want to start one with a small nibble now, 
that’s fine too. It's more important that you start than 
that you start at exactly the best time. 

Otherwise, steer clear. My guess is that a lot of peo- 
ple, fleeing a safe 4% return, will find ways to lose 40%. 
(In the ’70s it wasn’t low interest rates but high tax 
rates that drove sensible people to do silly things. Des- 
perate to avoid forking over 70% in taxes, they lost 
100% in limited-partnership tax-shelter deals instead.) 

This is not to say the economy is headed for trouble. 
The recession ended on Feb. 25 (the day I bought a 
brand-new Chrysler LeBaron convertible), and there's 
reason to think business may boom in the year ahead (I 
have my eye on a new computer). But while that’s good 
news for Main Street, it’s almost surely already been 
; discounted by the market. 
Could stocks have climbed 
so high without expecta- 
tions the recession would 
end? And it also means in- 
terest rates may one day 
edge back up. Uh-oh. 

So if things go nicely, 
stocks and bonds might 
well just sit here, or fall. 
And maybe things won't go 
so nicely, in which case it’s 
hard to see stocks doing 
well. 

And then there's the 
matter of the election. 
Someone is going to win in 
November (you heard it here first), and that’s a prob- 
lem. If it’s the Democrats, it could make Wall Street 
nervous. If it’s the Republicans, well, how much eupho- 
ria can there be, once the dust settles, over four more 
such years? 

Personally, I’m bullish on America. For all our 
problems—which are considerable, to put it mildly— 
we've become leaner and meaner, and our quality has 
improved. Exports are up. Technology races along. 
And the flip side of the real estate collapse is the pros- 
pect of low rents—bad for landlords and lenders, good 
for business and consumers. Hopeful signs. 

But don’t feel guilty or stupid leaving your money 
someplace safe and liquid for a while. You could have 
the last laugh. 

P.S.: Pay down any high-interest debt you may 
have; not having to pay 11% on an auto loan is as good 
as earning 11%. And check into U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They have tax advantages and promise at least 6% if 
held five years. There are loads of decent, riskier possi- 
bilities; but remember: we're talking about money 
you've had someplace totally safe. Be certain before 
moving it that you fully understand the risks. a 
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Frve New Nations Ask 


* TAJIKISTAN QO ARE 


Kabul The Muslim republics search 


RUSSIA 


AFGHANISTAN 
Det for an identity somewhere 
* 
PAKISTAN nova between radical Islam and 


TE Mop ty Pal! Pugese Western secularism 
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By JOHN KOHAN BISHKEK 


N A RUGGED, SNOW-MANTLED MOUN- 

tainside above Bishkek, the capital 

of Kyrgyzstan, Joloi Beishenov 

tends his flock on horseback, as his 
ancestors did centuries ago. During the cold 
season he shelters his 70 sheep in two tradi- 
tional canvas yurts and lives alone in a spar- 
tan wooden shack until the warm weather 
brings his family up from the lowlands. This 
spring there is another new season, the 
opening out of the former Soviet Union; Bei- 
shenov has heard about new economic re- 
forms, and hopes to rent from a neighboring 
state farm the strip of stony pasture he uses 
for grazing. But he is unmoved by larger 
questions of politics and religion. He is the 
kind of Muslim, he says, “who prays to him- 
self." He just wants a piece of land he can 
call his own 


3eishenov may soon get his wish. Since 
the Soviet Union collapsed five months ago 
more dramatic changes have been taking 
place in Central Asia than the sheepherder 
could ever imagine. Freed from control by 
Moscow, a vast stretch of the Eurasian cor 
tinent populated by more than 50 millior 
predominantly Muslim, Turkic-speaking 
peoples has unfolded to the outside world 
The former Soviet republics of Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and 
Kazakhstan never agitated for the breakup 
of the union and even served as a passive 
but powerful prop for the communist re- 
gime. Once centralized Soviet control be- 
gan to split apart, however, they had little 
choice but to join the exodus toward 
independence 

rhe economically underdeveloped 
states of the south were not ready to deal 
with such newfangled concepts as political 
pluralism or free-market economics. The 
vast majority of the population lives a ru- 
ral life, cut off from urban political devel- 
opments. Robbed of their natural re- 
sources and even their cultural identity by 
the Kremlin, the Central Asians were 
forced to take charge of their destiny over- 
night. Their struggle to define the future 
is even more basic than in the old Soviet 
European republics 

Nevertheless, the outside world is al- 
ready vying to shape it for them. Presi- 
dents and diplomats, businessmen and 
clergy shuttle in and out of the republics 
like traders from the caravans that once 
crisscrossed the great Silk Road to China. 
After U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
made a whirlwind December visit, Wash- 
ington became the first foreign nation 
to establish formal diplomatic ties with 
Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan. Neighbor- 
ing Turkey and Iran have been the main 
competitors for influence, inviting the 
Central Asians to take part in their rival 
Black Sea and Caspian Sea cooperation 
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Life in the Central Asian republics ranges from the ancient ritual of Muslim prayers to 
the new Kazak Business Exchange, which trades in raw materials, metals and grains 









zones. China has cautiously proposed 
joint-venture projects, and even the 
South Koreans have offered a taste of free 
enterprise with a fast-food restaurant in 
the Kazakhstan capital of Alma-Ata. If an 
Islamic regime emerges in Afghanistan, 
the Asian republics can expect strong 
overtures to bring about fraternal ties 

With so many suitors, the newly inde- 
pendent states have been wary of making 
geopolitical commitments. Askar Akayev, 
President of Kyrgyzstan, wants his country 
to be “politically like Switzerland, but in 
the heart of Asia.” Foreign Minister Abdu 
Kuliyev believes Turkmenistan should be 
“neither Islamic nor Soviet but a secular, 
democratic state.” President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev thinks Kazakhstan, which 
stretches from the Volga region of Russia 
to the western borders of China, should be 
a bridge between Europe and Asia. Says he 
‘We want to enter the democratic world 
like any other state.” 

Much of the diplomatic activity has 
been prompted by growing fears in the 
West that if democratic values and free- 
market economies fail to take root, the 
whole southern rim of the old Soviet em- 
pire will slide inexorably into the em- 
brace of Islamic fundamentalism. Central 
Asia has been an arena for clashing val- 
ues, an ancient land swept successively 
by Persians, Greeks, Arabs, Turks, Mon- 
gols, Tatars, Russians and finally com- 
munist bureaucrats. During 70 years of 
heavy-handed rule, Soviet administra- 
tions made every effort to standardize life 
and co-opt Islamic culture. The abrupt 
end of Moscow’s power has left a yawning 
political and spiritual vacuum. Since 
most of the region’s Muslims have pre- 
dominantly Turkic ethnic roots, the tug is 
between two versions of the Islamic state: 
the secular, Westernized Turkey and the 
radical, anti-Western Iran. 

When strict confessional differences 
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are considered, the pull of Iranian-style 
fundamentalism appears to be greatly ex- 
aggerated. The overwhelming majority of 
Central Asian Muslims, including the 
ethnically Persian peoples of Tajikistan, 
follow the Sunni Islam observed in Saudi 
Arabia and most of the Muslim world. A 
true religious revival in Central Asia 
would probably produce an Islamic state 
more like Pakistan than Iran, which 
holds to the more extreme fundamental- 
ist Shi'ite dogma. 

Such theological distinctions are lost, 
however, on a younger generation of radi- 
cals, who accuse the official Islamic es- 
tablishment of having collaborated with a 
godless Soviet regime. “It doesn’t matter 
that they are Shi‘ite over there and we are 
Sunni,” argues a militant in the Uzbek 
city of Namangan. “The Ayatullah made 
Iran strong and glorious, while in Sunni 
Turkey they have weakened Islam.” 

Muslim political aspirations have 
found a focus in the Islamic Renaissance 
Party, which held its founding congress 
in 1990 in the Russian city of Astrakhan, 
once the historic capital of a Muslim Ta- 
tar fiefdom. “Our party’s goals are simi- 
lar to those of the Iranian revolution,” ex- 
plains Moscow-based spokesman Vali- 
Akhmet Sadur. “We stand for tradition.” 
Before the union broke apart, the party 
could operate openly only in Russia, but 
it now has chapters in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan that have emerged from the 
underground. 

The movement has especially strong 
grass-roots support in Uzbekistan’s Fer- 
gana Valley, a hotbed of Muslim resistance 
to communist rule. Angered by the new 
regime's failure to deal with corruption 
and a growing crime rate, local militants 
in the city of Namangan have organized lo- 
cal Islamic guard patrols, who punish of- 
fenders with religious indoctrination and 
the public pillory. Communist propaganda 
posters still decorate the streets, but the 
cry of “God is great!” echoing from the 
mosques has a more stirring effect on the 
local population. During afternoon pray- 
ers, the Islamic guards keep order among 
the steady stream of the faithful crowding 
through the ornate portals of a city 
mosque. 

Officials in the capital of Tashkent 
turned a blind eye to the growing power of 
the Islamic revivalists in Namangan, until 
they openly challenged the authority of 
President Islam Karimov. Last month po- 
lice sealed off the city and whisked at least 
80 activists away to prisons outside the 
region, deeply offending city residents. 
An enraged party member in Moscow 
warned, “A revolution is imminent. We 
have learned something from the Algerian 
experience.” 

The conflict in some of the republics 
may be resolved only when stable, popu- 
larly supported governments take shape. 
So far, the political scorecard is mixed. 
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Kyrgyzstan’s Akayev and Kazakhstan's 
Nazarbayev have won praise in the West 
for their eagerness to open up to the out- 
side world. They have tried to forge a poli- 
cy of “public consensus” in their ethnical- 
ly diverse states, presiding over what can 
best be described as “nonparty” systems 
made up of shifting groups of democrats, 
nationalists, environmentalists and Old 
Guard communists. Akayev says his ma- 
jor aim is to create “a strong and powerful 
middle class that will guarantee future 
stability.” It is a commendable goal, but 
until such social forces develop, the future 
of reforms in both states may depend 
wholly on the political fate of their 
Presidents. 

The region’s two potential flash 
points are Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, 
where postcommunist leaders seem un- 


“The growth of the 
Islamic movement 
will be in direct 
proportion to the 
decline in the 
region’s economic 
and social 
conditions.” 


able to find common ground with either 
democratic or Islamic movements. Presi- 
dent Rakhman Nabiyev of Tajikistan has 
been under a virtual state of siege since 
last month, when supporters of the oppo- 
sition began to gather in the tens of 
thousands outside the parliament build- 
ing to urge dismissal of the republic’s 
legislature of holdover party officials. Uz- 
bekistan’s President Islam Karimov re- 
ceived a warning signal of his own in Jan- 
uary, when students protesting the 
liberalization of prices clashed with po- 
lice, resulting in two deaths. Muslim ex- 
tremists view Karimov as the major ob- 
stacle to setting up an Islamic republic, 
while democrats see him as a sly defend- 
er of the old regime who, they claim, 
“gives with one hand while squeezing 
with the other.’ Uzbek moderates are 
worried that if Karimov should fall from 
power now, the fundamentalists rather 
than the democrats would pick up the 
pieces. 

However heated the current debate 
may be over Eastern and Western values, 
the region’s most serious problems are 
economic. Uzbek writer Sabit Madaliyev 
contends that the political choice Central 
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Asians ultimately make will be deter- 
mined by the conditions of daily life, not 
by religious fanaticism. ‘They will think 
first about how to feed their children, and 
that means introducing a market econo- 
my,” he says. “But democracy and a free- 
market system cannot be introduced in a 
day here. Our people could not endure 
such speed.” Jabar Abduvakhid, deputy 
director of Tashkent’s Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies, puts the dilemma more blunt- 
ly: “The growth of the Islamic movement 
will be in direct proportion to the decline 
in the region's economic and _ social 
conditions,” 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has 
only deepened the economic crisis by dis- 
rupting traditional trade ties with Russia 
and the European republics. Central 
Asian republics used to receive almost 
all of their manufactured goods and 
cheap fuel in exchange for raw materials. 
Now they are without reliable suppliers 
and must fend for themselves. That has 
not proved easy. The fuel shortage in Kyr- 
gyzstan grew so severe in February that 
only one flight a day could leave Bish- 
kek's airport for Moscow; energy supplies 
at power stations dwindled to a 10-day 
reserve. 

Nonetheless, Kyrgyzstan's Akayev 
contends that the pain of separation from 
Moscow will pay off if his republic can 
manage to rebuild its economy on a more 
stable foundation, open “to all four cor- 
ners of the world.” Kazakhstan's Nazar- 
bayev makes a forceful case for greater 
Western economic involvement in the re- 
gion. His republic, he argues, could be- 
come the Kuwait of the 21st century if 
Western know-how were harnessed to tap 
its rich energy sources. Even technical 
assistance in setting up and running food- 
processing plants would be invaluable in 
getting the new republics to stand on 
their own. Nazarbayev sums up the re- 
gion’s hopes and the expectations of the 
West in a single question, What are they 
waiting for? 

Washington's answer is, Democracy 
and free markets. The U.S. has opened 
embassies in all the Central Asian re- 
publics. But the $24 billion Western 
aid package President Bush announced 
three weeks ago is aimed at Russia almost 
exclusively, which Baker justifies on the 
grounds that Moscow’s economic reforms 
are the most advanced. 

In the end, the West cannot afford to ig- 
nore the Central Asian call for cooperation, 
given its turbulent dealings with other 
Muslim states like Iran and Iraq. Says Uz- 
bek political analyst Abduvakhid: “If the 
West waits until tomorrow or the day after 
to get involved, it may be too late.” Perhaps 
it is time for the Marco Polos of this age 
to set out on a new voyage of discovery to 
this long-neglected corner of the fabled 
East. —With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington and Yuri Zarakhovich/Namangan 
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Winnie’s Walk 
Into Obscurity 


Why Nelson Mandela—and the A.N.C.—could not live 


with his wife any longer 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





UT POLITICS ASIDE AND CONSIDER 
only the personal. In 1957 Winnie, 
a fiery but naive 22-year-old, meets 
Nelson, a soft-spoken, redoubtable 
lawyer 16 years her senior. 
committed to his revolutionary work that 
from the very start Winnie knows, “He 
didn't belong to me; he was the people’s 
man.” Still, after a few months’ courtship, 
she agrees to marry him. During the next 
six years, Nelson’s run-ins with apartheid 
authorities enable the couple to spend only 
four months together before he is packed 
off to prison. Over the next two decades, 
they see each other twice a year; in 1982 
the isolation is eased a little when they are 
allowed to meet for 40 minutes a week. 
When Nelson is finally freed in 1990, they 
resume their life together—but instead of 
prison guards monitoring their every ex- 
change, the whole world is watching. 

Now comes word that Winnie and Nel- 
son are separating. Were they any other 
couple, the real news would be that their 
marriage lasted as long as it did. But these 
are the Mandelas, black South Africa’s 
First Couple, which means that it is im- 
possible to separate the political from the 
personal. At a press conference, Nelson 
vaguely attributed the separation to “ten- 
sions that have arisen owing to differ- 
ences” on a number of issues. The break- 
up, he insisted, had not been prompted by 
new claims against Winnie—among them, 
allegations of murder—and he pledged her 
his “unstinting support,” imploring that 
all “conjecture” about their relationship 
should cease. In other words, he was argu- 
ing, this is strictly personal. His appeal 
might have been more convincing if Nel- 
son had not been flanked by top leaders of 
the African National Congress, over which 
he presides. 

Perhaps the “tensions” really are per- 
sonal: after 27 years apart, each coping 
separately with loneliness, there may have 
been few pieces of the marriage to put 
back together. But the political ramifica- 
tions are inescapable. In recent years, 
A.N.c. colleagues have increasingly regard- 
ed Winnie as a loose cannon who drinks 


| year prison term for her involvement in 
Nelson is so | 








Soweto in 1985 from eight years of inter- 
nal exile, however, her self-discipline be- 
gan to crack. She surrounded herself with 
thuggish young bodyguards, setting up as 
judge and jury in local disputes; had her- 
self squired around in a gold-colored 
BMW; and publicly embraced violent, mil- 
itant practices that her husband shunned. 
Rumors proliferated that she drank and 
philandered. Smitten by her own press no- 
tices, she seemed to envision herself as a 
black Evita who would succeed Nelson. 
Despite these warning signs of insta- 
bility, Winnie largely managed to uphold 
the Mandela name with distinction until 
Nelson left prison. When attention shifted 
from her to him, she began to self-de- 
struct. In context, her increasingly volatile 
and imperious behavior is not altogether 
surprising. For so many years, she had 
fended for herself, facing down 16 months 
in solitary confinement and constant po- 
lice harassment to raise two daughters 
and two grandchildren. When Nelson 


too much, spends too freely and covets 
power too jealously. Some of her frontal 
assaults on apartheid ran counter to the 
organization's softening image. Last May 
she was convicted and sentenced to a six- 


the kidnapping and assault of four Soweto 


youths, one of whom, “Stompie” Seipei, | walked free, the patriarchal .N.c. lead- 
was later found dead. In recent weeks two | ers—Nelson included—assumed that Win- 
of her co-defendants have recanted testi- | nie would now recede into the back- 


mony that gave Winnie an alibi at the time 
Seipei was tortured, and accused her of 
initiating the fatal beating. A third defen- 
dant, who fled to Zambia before the trial, 
weighed in long-distance with charges 
that implicated her in the murder of a 
Soweto doctor who refused to treat Sei- 
pei’s injuries, insisting that the boy re- 
quired hospitalization. Winnie calls the 
charges a “campaign of vilification.” 

In private, a.n.c. officials say Winnie 
had become a political liability. She 
refused to take orders from the 
A.N.C. or her husband, and many 
colleagues feared she was com- 
pletely out of control. With ne- 
gotiations over the formation 
of a multiracial interim govern- 
ment at a delicate stage, white 
right-wingers gleefully cited f 
Winnie's alleged behavior as evi- 
dence that blacks are too irresponsi- 
ble to play a serious role. She was, as 
one A.N.c. leader put it, “a millstone 
around our necks.” 

If Winnie’s political activities 
engender little sympathy, her per- 
sonal plight deserves greater com- 
passion. Thrust at a young age 
into a highly public role, she 
proved a brave and audacious 
dissident, respected abroad for 
her gutsy defiance of apartheid 
and revered at home as the 
“Mother of the Nation.” 
Upon her return to 


ground, becoming Patient Griselda, the 

dutiful wife. It was a strange assumption, 

given her history. As she said in 1986, “I 

am the most unmarried married woman.” 

Now she is truly an unmarried woman, 

though it remains unclear if a divorce 

will follow. Last week Winnie resigned as 

head of the a.n.c.’s social-welfare depart- 

ment, and her days as a political power 

broker are over. At worst, she will face 

new charges and could go to 

prison for longer than six 

years. At best, she will win 

her pending appeal, and 

then fade into obscurity 

a personal tragedy for a 

woman so intensely? 
political. —Reported by = 
Peter Hawthorne/Cape* 
Town ; 






































Erratic behavior 

lost Winnie friends; 
new allegations 
may have cost 
her a marriage 
as well 
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By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





OR MOST PEOPLE INTERESTED IN 

protecting the environment, the 

costs of activism are measured 

by a little time and a little money. 

Attend an Earth Day rally, write 
a check, recycle the trash—that’s about all 
it takes. But for some of the most deter- 
mined defenders, the commitment—and 
the costs—can be much higher. Around 
the world, more and more ecoactivists are 
paying with pain and peril, and sometimes 
their lives. 

Chico Mendes, the Brazilian organizer 
who was assassinated in 1988 by ranchers 
for trying to preserve the Amazon forests 
for small-scale rubber tappers, remains 
the best known of the ecomartyrs, but his 
case is far from unique. In many coun- 
tries, crusaders bring down the wrath of 
private interest groups, government agen- 
cies and even fellow citizens, and endure 
abuse ranging from intimidation and ar- 
rests to beatings and murder. “It’s not at 
all unusual to have someone threatened or 
harassed in some way,” says Pat Costner, 
director of toxics research for Greenpeace 
U.S.A. “It happens more often than not.” 

Costner, who testifies at public hear- 
ings on the hazards of waste incinerators, 
became a target herself last year. She re- 
turned home one night and discovered 
that her home and office near Eureka 
Springs, Ark., had burned to the ground. 
Lost in the fire were valuable reference 
materials and reports. At first police ig- 
nored her request for an investigation; 
they got moving after arson detectives 
hired by Greenpeace found an empty fuel 
can in her burned-out living room. But no 
one has been charged in the case. 

Stephanie McGuire has a more har- 
rowing tale. The Florida activist has 
threatened to sue Procter & Gamble, 
charging that a company pulp mill has pol- 
luted the water around the town of Perry. 
Two weeks ago, she was attacked at her 
remote fishing camp by three men who 
beat her and burned her with a cigar. The 
men cut her on the cheek and chest and 
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poured water from the contaminated river 
on the wounds, taunting her, she says, 
with the words “This is what you get for 
trying to make us lose our jobs.” P&G de- 
nies any connection with the assault but 
has offered a $5,000 reward for the appre- 
hension of McGuire’s attackers, 

Judi Bari, a member of the radical 
group Earth First!, is still hurting from 
the explosion in 1990 of a pipe bomb in her 
Subaru station wagon. The Oakland blast 
left her with a paralyzed right foot and a 
dislocated spine. Earth First! is known for 
tactics that sometimes endanger the safe- 
ty of loggers, though Bari insists that she 
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No, not owls or elephants. Humans 
who fight to save the planet 
are putting their lives on the line. 


is against violence. Authorities arrested 
her on suspicion that she knowingly trans- 
ported the bomb, but no charges were 
brought. Bari claims that officials have 
failed to investigate the case seriously, 
and has filed a civil rights suit against the 
Oakland police and the Fi. 

For Canada’s Colleen McCrory, the tor- 
ment has been mostly emotional and fi- 
nancial. In her two decades of crusading 
against the clear-cutting of forests in Brit- 


| ish Columbia, she has endured a smear 





campaign by the pro-logging newsletter 
Red Neck News, the beating of a friend and 
the vilifying of her three children at 
school. A high school 
dropout and divorced 
mother, McCrory sup- 
ported her family on 
income from a small 
clothing store she ran 
in her hometown of 
New Denver, which 
sits in the shadows 
of the Valhalla moun- 
tains, part of a spectac- 
ular range thickly for- 
ested by ancient trees. 
A three-year boycott 
organized by logging 
advocates forced her 


CANADA 
Colleen 
McCrory 


In fighting against 
clear-cutting of for- 
ests, she has faced a 
newsletter smear 
campaign and a 
three-year boycolt 
that forced her to 
close the small store 
she ran to support 
her family. 


MALAYSIA 


A native Kelabit, he 
has led protests 
against logging in 
Sarawak’s forests. 
He recently endured 
four weeks in jail, 
where, he says, po- 
lice interrogated 
him for eight hours a 
day and threatened 
him with torture. 


out of business in 1985 
and deep into debt. 
Says McCrory, who 
founded Canada’s Fu- 
ture Forests Alliance, 
which calls for the 
setting aside of 12% of the land as wilder- 
ness: “The scars remain on us, and in 
the town.” 

Persecution of activists appears to be 
worst in developing countries, where envi- 
ronmentalism has become entwined with 
the struggle to ensure basic rights for the 
underprivileged and disenfranchised. 
There is new recognition that the liveli- 
hood of millions of native people and other 
rural populations depends on the protec- 
tion of their environment. In Malaysia, log- 


ging destroys the hunting and fishing of 


the indigenous peoples, including the 
Penan and Kelabit. In Brazil, ranchers, 
loggers and gold miners menace Amazon 
tribes. In India, the huge dams and power 
plants that the government has favored to 
foster industrial growth have displaced 
millions of peasants. The issue, says Sun- 
derlal Bahuguna, who is fighting to halt 
construction of India’s Tehri dam project, 
is “not development vs. environment. It is 
extinction vs. survival.” 

Since the environmental battle has 
economic and social dimensions, ecoacti- 
vists have forged natural alliances with 
political groups such as trade unions, 
women’s organizations and civil liberties 
proponents. Kenya’s Wangari Maathai, 
creator of the Green Belt movement, 
which has planted 10 million trees world- 
wide, has helped found the new Forum for 
the Restoration of Democracy, a group op- 
posed to the regime of President Daniel 
arap Moi. She is now leading a hunger 
strike by mothers who are fasting for the 
release of political prisoners. 

Ecoactivists’ bolder profile has led to 
crackdowns by governments and their 
supporters, who see the agitation as a ma- 
jor challenge to their power and plans, 
Last month the chief minister in Sarawak, 








a Malaysian state, labeled logging oppo- 
nents “traitors,” a charge increasingly 
leveled at protesters. Another name com- 
monly given them is “ecoterrorists.” 

That may be a fair description of some 
activists who have crossed the line be- 
tween agitation and lawlessness. In the 
U.S., for instance, members of the radical 
Earth First! allegedly poured sand in bull- 
dozer gas tanks and drilled dangerous 
metal spikes into trees marked for chop- 
ping. But most environmental protesters 
endorse more traditional, nonviolent tac- 
tics. Activists maintain that they violate 
laws as a last resort and usually only when 
the law has been misused or formulated to 
crush opposition. 

Whatever their tactics, the crusaders 
often find themselves 
in serious trouble. 
Some examples: 
»Kenya’s Maathai is 
facing trial on charges 
of publishing “a false 





KENYA 


A crusader who 
interweaves new po- 
litical causes with 
her old fight to pre- 
serve open land, she 
has been arrested, 
tear-gassed and 
clubbed unconscious 
by police. 
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rumor which is likely to alarm the pub- 
lic,” namely that the Moi government 
was planning to hand over power to the 
military. Last month, during a protest by 
fasting mothers of political prisoners, she 
was tear-gassed and clubbed unconscious 
by police. In January more than 100 po- 
lice officers swarmed her house in Nairo- 
bi and arrested her. A night in jail with 
no mattress or blankets so aggravated 
her rheumatism that she was hospital- 
ized for several days after her release. 

A winner of the Goldman Environ- 
mental Prize last year, Maathai inter- 
weaves her new political activities with 
her old fight to preserve Kenya's land. 
Her opposition to a plan by the ruling par- 
ty and the late Robert Maxwell to build a 
62-story office building on the site of 
Nairobi’s Uhuru Park frightened away 
other foreign investors and scuttled the 
project. She also led the outcry against 
destruction of 20 hectares (50 acres) of 
forest on Nairobi's outskirts so that roses 
could be grown for export. Maathai coun- 
tered official claims that the site con- 
tained no indigenous trees with a photo- 
graph of herself in the cleared forest, 
clinging to the stump of a recently felled 
giant hardwood. 
> Malaysia’s Anderson Mutang, founder 
of the Sarawak Indigenous People’s Alli- 
ance, is scheduled to go on trial in Sep- 
tember for operating an illegal organiza- 
tion. In the past six years, Mutang, a 
native Kelabit who grew up in Sarawak’s 
forests, has directed six blockades of log- 
ging roads. Arrested in February, he was 
released on bail after four weeks, includ- 
ing 10 days in solitary confinement in a 
windowless room. During his imprison- 
ment, he says, three pairs of police offi- 
cers questioned him for seven or eight 
hours a day, sometimes until 4 a.m. His 
interrogators, who threatened him with 
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torture, demanded the names of asso- 
ciates and explanations of notes in his 
confiscated files. 

>India’s Medha Patkar is a passionate 
critic of big dam projects, especially the 
one scheduled for the Narmada Valley, 
which will submerge 245 villages and up- 
root 100,000 people. Taking a leaf from 
Mahatma Gandhi's book, she has orga- 
nized hunger strikes, demonstrations, 
sit-ins, roadblocks and rallies. A measure 
of her success: the World Bank has or- 
dered an independent review of the envi- 
ronmental impact of the Narmada dam 
and plans for resettling villagers, prompt- 
ing foreign investors to delay releasing 
fresh funds. 

For her protests, Patkar has been beat- 
en, arrested and banned from several vil- 
lages. The former Bombay social worker 
faces 10 or so trials on offenses ranging 
from arson to kidnapping government of- 
ficials. Patkar claims that the charges are 
trumped up and that she advocates only 
nonviolent civil disobedience. 
>In Brazil, dozens of activists, including 
rural labor leaders, native Indians and 
priests, have been beaten and shot, alleg- 
edly by the hirelings of ranchers, logging 
companies, gold miners and other inter- 
ests. On top of all this, activists contend, 
the justice system serves only the inter- 
ests of the rich and powerful. In February 
a state appeals court in Acre overturned— 
on grounds of insufficient evidence—the 
conviction of rancher Darly Alves da Silva 
for his participation in the Chico Mendes 
murder and ordered a retrial. “The con- 
viction was the first time an executor of a 
crime against an activist was brought to 
justice,” says Sueli Bellato, one, of the 
prosecuting attorneys in the Mendes case. 
“The reversal is an incentive to continue 
the killing.” 

Many activists contend that they are 
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INDIA 


In protesting huge 
dams that will sub- 
merge land and up- 
root villagers, she 
has organized hun- 
ger strikes, sit-ins 
and roadblocks. For 
her efforts, she has 
been beaten, arrest- 
ed and banned. 


on freely circulating 
“hit lists.” Gumer- 
cindo Rodrigues, an 
adviser to Mendes’ Na- 
tional Council of Rub- 
ber Tappers, is recovering from two gun- 
shot wounds he suffered last September. 
Gumercindo was shot on a main street in 
Rio Branco, the Acre state capital. One 
shot in the back at point-blank range came 
from a police officer. Press accounts have 
also implicated Camilo Yunes Junior, a 
lumber baron, in the shooting. Yunes de- 
nies any involvement. No charges have 
been filed in what the courts have dis- 
missed as a crime of passion because Gu- 
mercindo was involved with the timber 
merchant's wife. Gumercindo points out 
that the woman had been separated from 
her husband for several months. 
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In another incident last September, 
Anténio Batista de Macedo, who has been 
organizing Indians and rural workers into 
cooperatives and trade unions in western 
Acre, escaped death only when an assas- 
sin’s gun failed to fire. Last December, 
Joao Bosco dos Santos Freire, who had 
been mobilizing rubber tappers in Tar- 
auaca, Acre, was ambushed and killed, al- 
legedly by the son of a landowner, who has 
not been charged. In January the presi- 
dent of the Tarauaca rural workers union 
was almost killed when two gunmen in- 
vaded his home. 

Is there a way to prevent abuses? The 
best method may be to arouse global indig- 
nation. To that end, Amnesty Internation- 
al publishes regular notices of outrages 
against environmental activists. “The 
only kind of protection that these people 
have is for their enemies to be made aware 
that if they commit a crime, there will be a 
big repercussion that will embarrass the 
government,” observes Marcio Santilli, 
executive secretary of the Nucleus for In- 
digenous Rights in Brasilia. U.S. Senator 
Albert Gore this month introduced a con- 
gressional resolution that calls on the U.S. 
government to apply pressure on Malaysia 
to uphold the human rights of indigenous 
peoples. New Zealand has gone further: it 
has said it will stop importing tropical 
woods from places where there is uncon- 
trolled logging. 

“We feel we have the international 
community with us,” says Malaysia’s Mu- 
tang. That is some small comfort when he 
is alone in a dark cell. But the real satisfac- 
tion will come when his efforts—and those 
of hundreds of courageous men and wom- 
en like him—begin to 
turn back the forces 
destroying earth’s ir- 
replaceable natural re- 
sources. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch/New York, 
lan McCluskey/Rio de 
Janeiro and Anita Pratap/ 
New Delhi 


U.S. 


A member of Earth 
First!, she sustained 
a shattered pelvis 
and other injuries 
when a bomb ex- 
ploded in her station 
wagon. Authorities 
arrested her, think- 
ing she had know- 
ingly transported 
the bomb. 
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Asplashy Expo ’92 
opens this week with 

a focus on both past 
and future. The best 
buildings don’t include 
one from the U.S. 


By KURT ANDERSEN SEVILLE 


OR ALL THEIR POLYVINYL 

sheen and electronic gadgetry 

and spiffy biomorphic shapes, 

world's fairs are 19th century 

spectacles. They are celebra- 

tions of human (or, anyhow, 
bourgeois capitalist) confidence, of me- 
chanical ingenuity, of rationality, of prog- 
ress. The first was staged in London’s 
Crystal Palace in 1851, just as the 19th 
century was really becoming the 19th cen- 
tury. At the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1876, Edison exhibited his phono- 
graph, Bell his telephone and Underwood 
his typewriter. 

The 20th century has amply demon- 
strated machines’ nightmare side and thus 
tended to extinguish that kind of proud, 
dizzy, uncomplicated hubris. Its last full 
flowering was a generation ago, when the 
four full-fledged world’s fairs of the post- 
war era took place back to back, almost 
continuously: 1958 in Brussels, 1964-65 in 
New York City, 1967 in Montreal and 1970 
in Osaka. And then, in the neo-Luddite, 
small-is-beautiful era since, we have had 
nothing—or nothing but piddling, second- 
and third-rank expositions that reflected 
(and self-fulfillingly confirmed) the tapped- 
out, lowered-expectations zeitgeist 

It may not be morning in America any- 
more, but in Europe, with communism 
spent and the trans-Channel tunnel immi- 
nent, there is still just enough of the 
upward-and-onward spirit to produce a 
real old-fashioned (that is, circa 1970) 
fair in Seville—although, in line with re- 
cent fashion, it is not called a world’s fair 
but Expo '92 

Because a certain kind of modernizing 
hopefulness fuels such extravaganzas, 
prospering, postfascist Spain was the inev- 
itable next place for such an event. The 
Spanish government spent billions on the 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY PAVILION: 


Amid well-orchestrated pizazz, enough 
upward-and-onward spirit 
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HUNGARY: A folkish reflection of the fair’s green themes 





fair and attendant public works, including 
a new high-speed bullet train that makes 
the trip from Madrid to Seville in less than 
three hours. Like any world’s fair, Expo 92 
has its fetching gizmos. The 231 IBM 
touch-screen computer monitors scattered 
around the 538-acre site are truly useful: a 


visitor, presented with an aerial photo of 


Expo, touches anything in the picture and 
gets a closeup view of the area touched 


> and then, with another 
touch, a still closer view ofa 
particular pavilion or the- 
ater. Restaurant 
tions can be made on the 
screens, video messages 
left for family or friends 
Sut unlike all recent 
: world’s fairs, Expo "92 is 
not single-mindedly fo- 
cused on wowing people 
with visions of the technol- 
ogy-intensive Utopia just 
around the corner. It is a 
comparatively backward- 
looking affair, a pageant of 
past progress. The official 
theme is “The Age of Dis- 
coveries,” and that pretty 
much means European col- 
onization, featuring full- 
scale replicas of Columbus’ 
ships. In Europe, Eurocen 
trism is not yet a bad thing 

Of course, any modern 
fair is obliged to give tre- 
quent lip service to a kind of 
chipper one-worldism (110 
countries have exhibits—an 
all-time world’s fair record!) 
and to environmental sensi- 
tivity (organizers planted 
300,000 shrubs on the site!) 
Moreover, the gee-whiz, 
spick-and-span perkiness 
found in New York’s Flush- 
ing Meadows in 1964 is strikingly evident in 
Seville. At any moment, one expects to see 
teams of Esperanto-speaking U.N. techni- 
cians in lab coats disembarking from Hover- 
craft to brief James Bond 

The sense of mid-'60s retro time warp 
seems almost deliberate. The omnipresent 
piped-in music is a dated, Muzaky mish- 
mash. Outside the vast white Pavilion of 
the Future sits the pan-European Ariane 4 


reserva- 


UNITED KINGDOM: With its wall of water, the grandest, sleekest Expo aquatecture of all 





rocket. There is a heliport and, of course, a 
monorail 

rhe fair’s green themes seem more 
with-it. Hungary’s folkish, quasi-ecclesi- 
astical pavilion was built out of Hungarian 
lumber by an imported team of Hungarian 
carpenters; it has a solitary, mysterious- 
looking hydroponic oak tree growing in- 
side. The Netherlands’ eco-pavilion is ex- 
emplary, novel and fun 
superstructure crisscrossed by escalators 
and ramps, this not-quite-a-building is 
wrapped, as if bya Whole Earth Christo, in 
perpetually waterlogged canvas netting, 
meant to cool the interior by 10° or more 
Expo "92, like the 1939 and 1964 world's 
fairs, also has its obligatory giant globe, in 
this case a 70-ft. “bioclimatic sphere” that 
pumps outa fine cooling mist over a vast 
stretch of outdoor space 


An open steel 


HE PLACE IS CHOCKABLOCK 

with fountains, almost all of 

them officially 

new-age outdoor-air-condi- 

tioning systems. Water gushes 

and gurgles almost every- 
where, Architect Nicholas Grimshaw’s pa- 
vilion for the United Kingdom, a fine, ro- 
bust example of the high-tech style at 
which the British excel, is the grandest, 
sleekest Expo aquatecture of all: the whole 
plate-glass facade, 60 ft. high and 235 ft 
long, is a waterfall. A lovely, quirkier 
glass-wall waterfall, the work of the New 
York firm SITE, defines a 
promenade along one of the Expo avenues. 
For almost a quarter-mile, the 20-ft.-high 
serpentine glass zigs and zags sensuously, 
paralleled by an artificial creek that 
catches the falling water 

rhe Chilean pavilion has a 60-ton ice- 
berg in an indoor pond. But it’s the well- 
conceived, meticulously wrought Norwe- 
gian pavilion that triumphs in the ice-water 
category. In fact, Norway's building, a wit- 
ty, sublime little Constructivist jewel box 
designed by Oslo architect Pal Henry Engh, 
is among the best at Expo. 

It consists of three objects—a tower, a 
tube and a black box. Visitors enter 
through a silver-and-black-striped tower. 
The interior walls are 29-ft.-high, 6-in.- 
thick ice sheets, making a perfectly Scandi- 
navian space—frigid, shipshape, elegant 
and grave, a well-engineered mini-fjord. On 
into the 12-ft.-wide tube, which contains 
the exhibition space. Outside, the tube re- 
sembles a giant clothes-dryer ventilation 
duct and sits in a pool atop a black plinth 
and inside the plinth, in turn, is an aquavit- 
and-herring restaurant 

\lthough the Norwegian pavilion was 
not cheap (about $15 million), its very 
temporariness gave license to the design- 
ers to make it strange and wonderful, the 
perfect folly. But something is odd about 
the pavilions at this exposition: unlike the 
unmistakably fake, giddily impermanent 
stage-set structures of previous world’s 


described as 


architecture 


fairs, these seem curiously normal, like 
buildings one might encounter in Miami 
or a well-to-do Arizona suburb. Over the 
past decade or two, as stylistic jags and 
economics have made buildings in the real 
world flimsier, zanier and culturally mon- 
grelized, real-world architecture has pret- 
ty much converged with world’s fair ar- 
chitecture, and Expo '92 can be judged by 
virtually the same standards by which one 
judges, say, Houston. 

Expo does not suffer in the compari- 
son. There are a dozen works of intrigu- 
ing, even distinguished architecture. 
Some of the 100-odd buildings seem com- 
missioned by clueless bureaucrats in- 
clined to toll-booth architecture, and sev- 
eral by well-intentioned arts-and-crafts 
types, but the surprise is how many com- 
pelling, even cutting-edge buildings have 
been put up. And there is not much corre- 
lation between national wealth and pavil- 
ion quality. A few small countries can be 
very proud, and some big, rich countries 
ought to be embarrassed. 

Like, for instance, a certain North Amer- 
ican superpower. When the Expo turf was 
carved up in 1985, the U.S. was given the 
second biggest site. Architect Barton Myers 
produced a respectable design, but Con- 
gress dithered and finally appropriated a 
measly $13 million to build it. In the end, My- 
ers’ scheme, except for a few details, was 
dumped. There are no roof, no sides, no 
back, only a front wall consisting of cheap 
wire mesh nailed to cheap metal studs. In- 
side sit a pair of geodesic domes previously 
used in trade shows, two huge Peter Max 
murals that look like souvenir-shop curios 
enlarged to billboard size, and a homely sub- 
urboid house that is meant to be typically 
American but seems quaint at best 

It is hard to believe that this exceeding- 
ly lame showing is the product of the Rea- 
gan and Bush administrations; what good 
is blue-chip Republican Babbittry if it can’t 
mount an impressive world’s fair pavilion? 
Elsewhere at Expo, the Berlin Philharmon 
ic will play, and Ingmar Bergman will di- 
rect Peer Gynt; at the U.S. pavilion, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger will stop by in September 
to judge a bodybuilding contest 

World’s fairs have traditionally been 
epicenters of earnestness. Expo 92 must 
be the first with strong whiffs of deliberate 
irony and in-your-face perversity. The Red 
Cross, of all people, has erected one of the 


edgiest, most bizarro world pavilions of 


all, with red steel | beams shooting past 
thin white metal uprights at queer angles, 
red brick walls zigzagging crazily. Decon- 
structivism, a fading fad, has found its 
perfect project not a moment too soon: ac- 
cording to an Expo spokeswoman, the ar- 
chitecture is an allusion to the Red Cross’s 
role in assisting victims of earthquakes. 
Other pieces of Expo have altogether 
different ambitions; they are neither good 
nor bad, exactly, but something else—Dis- 
neyish. The Saudi pavilion, a fake Arab 





THE RED CROSS: The bizarro-disaster look—Deconstructivism finds its perfect project 


ruin into which a fake nomadic hovel has 
been inserted, is like a second-rate SITE 
rip-off—except that SITE actually designed 
it. The South Pacific pavilion is a com- 
pound of grass huts (or was—it burned 
down last week, but is to be rebuilt prompt- 
ly). New Zealand’s conventional steel-and- 
glass facade gives way at one end to a rug- 
ged Pacific promontory, complete with 
recorded ocean noises, artificial stones and 
plastic seabirds 
Disneyland opened in 
1955, at the dawn of the 
last great Age of World's 
Fairs, and Disney World 
opened in 1971, at its close. 
Neither date is a coinci- 
dence: the existence of Dis- 
ney theme parks on three 
continents has dimin- 
ished, if not spoiled, the 
once-in-a-lifetime thrill of 
international expositions. 
Florida’s Disney World in 
particular is a world’s fair 
manqué, complete with 
Utopian subtext, we're-in- 
business-to-help-people 
corporate pavilions and a 
giant sphere; and now, 
alas, Expo "92 may be expe- 
rienced as something of an 
imitation. “It’s sort of like 
Disneyland,” an Expo '92 
flack unhesitatingly said 
to a group of visiting jour- 
nalists just before the first 
of the expected 18 million 
paying customers arrived. 
The fun of Disney parks 
is a function of their ho- 
mogenized high quality, 
their benign totalitarian- 
ism. Expo "92, on the other 


hand, has real aesthetic 


lows and real highs, jewels, junk, surprises, 
quirks, genuine diversity. Disney parks 
won't serve wine or beer, and operatives 
shut the gates tight by 9 on weekdays. In 
Seville the fair stays open until 4 a.m., 
night after bibulous night. Children may 
not have as much fun at Expo "92 as they 
will at Euro Disney, but in Seville the hub- 
bub is heartening and authentic, full of life 
as well as production values, a 
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SCIENCE 


SHOOT FOR THE STARS 


A fresh generation of telescopes will open a new era of astronomical discovery 


By J. MADELEINE NASH TUCSON 


WELVE SUMMERS AGO, UNIVERSITY 

of Arizona astronomer Roger An- 

gel swung by a Tucson pottery 

shop to pick up some firebricks for 

a backyard kiln. Then he purchased some 
glass ovenware at a nearby hardware 
store. A few days later, he materialized in 
a graduate student’s doorway, brandish- 
ing a couple of Pyrex custard dishes melt- 
ed to a misshapen blob. “We can make 
telescope mirrors out of this!"’ Angel ex- 
claimed. Thus began a monumental and 
quixotic effort to reinvent the central 
light-gathering surface of the telescope, 
from its initial design to its final polishing. 
This month, many years and millions 

of dollars later, that effort culminated ina 





spectacular success: the casting of one of 


the world’s largest telescope mirrors, a 
single 6.5-m (21-ft.) circle of glass that 
sometime in 1994 will be hauled by flatbed 
truck to the top of Arizona’s Mount Hop- 
kins, where it will tilt skyward like a giant 
Cyclopean eye 

These are heady days in the rarefied 
world of telescope making. Not since the 
1934 casting of Mount Palomar’s 5-m mir- 
ror—a record size at the time—has there 
been more innovation or competition to 
push the edge of possibility. In the clear air 
above Hawaii's Mauna Kea, the Keck I 
Telescope's mammoth 10-m mirror, built 
of 36 separate segments, is nearing final 
assembly—a 10-month process was com- 
pleted last week. Four years from now it 
will be joined by the Keck II, an equally 
monstrous twin. By then, the European 
Southern Observatory hopes to have posi- 
tioned the first of four 8.2-m telescopes 
atop a high peak in the Chilean Andes. 
Japanese astronomers and other groups 
around the world will be constructing tele- 
scopes of similar size and daring before 
the end of the century. 


Collectively, this new generation of 


ground-based instruments will open an 
extraordinary new window on the cosmos. 
“What we can look forward to,” says Cal- 
tech astronomer Maarten Schmidt, “is the 
biggest gain in telescope power in the past 
50, maybe even 100 years.” It should bring 
into focus the most distant quasars yet 
and even planets orbiting other stars. 

The intellectual seeds for this techno- 
logical renaissance were sown more than 
a decade ago, when Angel and a handful of 
other pioneers began contemplating the 
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challenge of building more powerful tele- 
scopes. Very quickly, they were forced to 
consider radical new approaches to mir- 
ror design. Simply scaling up old models 
would have been hopelessly expensive and 
unwieldy. “A large mirror can’t look like a 
small mirror,” explains Angel, “for pretty 
much the same reason that an elephant 
can't look like a fly. If it did, its legs would 
collapse under its own weight.” 

The central conundrum confronting 
designers was this: how to make a tele- 
scope mirror that could hold its shape 
against gravitational sag and gusting 
winds yet retain the capacity to make rap- 
id adjustments to fluctuating tempera- 
tures. As mirror size increases, these two 
requirements begin to dictate different, 
and quickly contradictory, solutions. Very 
thick mirrors resist physical deformation 
extremely well, but because they retain so 
much heat, they tend to generate shim- 
mering currents in the cold night air that 
play havoc with astronomers’ observa- 
tions. Very thin mirrors, on the other 
hand, have ideal thermal properties but a 
daunting physical handicap: as the tele- 
scope pans across the sky, a thin mirror 
will bend and wobble as if made of rubber. 

Between this Scylla and Charybdis, 





mirror designers are charting a variety of 


bold, new courses. By designing the Keck 
Telescope mirror as a mosaic of small seg- 
ments, each the size of a dining-room ta- 
ble, astronomer Jerry Nelson of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley was able to 
make his mirrors both rigid and thin. But 
to provide images of pinprick sharpness, 
each segment must be kept perfectly 
aligned with its neighbors, a task handled 
by an elaborate electronic network. 

By contrast, the mirrors designed for 
the European Southern Observatory con- 
sist of a single, vast expanse of glass, thin 
(17.7 cm) and very flexible. To control 
wobbling and stabilize the orientation, 
these mirrors, like giant catcher’s mitts, 
will be constantly readjusted by 180 com- 
puter-activated steel “fingers.” A proto- 
type mirror has already proved its worth. 
A flaw identical to the one that crippled 
the Hubble Space Telescope was easily 
corrected by adjusting the mirror’s shape. 

Angel's approach relies less on intri- 
cate control systems and more on vitreous 
wizardry. The 10-ton mirror he and his 
colleagues plan to install in Arizona 
merely a warm-up for some 8-m versions— 
boasts a light-collecting surface that is 
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nearly as wide as a house is tall, yet it aver- 
ages only 2.8 cm thick. What prevents this 
marvel from fracturing under its own 
weight is a supporting truss composed of 
thousands of glass ribs that are cast as 
part of the mirror’s underlying structure. 
Arrayed in a striking hexagonal pattern, 
the ribs form an airy honeycomb that con- 
fers on the mirror the structural strength 
of solid glass at one-fifth the weight. Be- 
cause the hexagonal cells are hollow, air 
can be circulated through them to keep 
the mirror in constant thermal balance. 

Although the conceptual design ap- 
pears straightforward, the casting of a 
honeycomb mirror requires considerable 
technical know-how—and time. Angel's 
team tackles the job in their hangar-like 
mirror lab located, improbably enough, 
under the stands of the University of Ari- 
zona football stadium. In the center of the 
lab is a huge round furnace. To make a 
mirror, a complex ceramic mold is assem- 
bled inside the furnace and filled with glit- 
tering chunks of Pyrex-type glass. Once 
the furnace lid is sealed, the temperature 
will slowly ratchet up over a period of sev- 
eral days, at times rising no more than 2°C 
in an hour. At 750°C (1382°F), when the 
glass is a smooth, shiny lake, the furnace 
starts to whirl like a merry-go-round—an 
innovation that automatically spins the 
glass into the parabolic shape traditionally 
achieved by grinding. At about 1150°C, the 
liquid glass oozes into the mold, filling the 
cells of the honeycomb. 

Cooling the mirror is an equally pains- 
taking process that takes many weeks. 
Reason: if one section of the glass cools 
faster than another, it will contract more 
quickly, creating stresses that lead to 
cracking. When finally unmolded, the 
mirror will still require months of tedious 
polishing to remove any imperfections. 

Why devote so much time and energy 
to increasing the size of telescope mir- 
rors? The quest is driven by science. To 
understand how the universe evolved 
from the Big Bang to its present form, 
astronomers strive to capture ever more 
fleeting flecks of light that emanated from 
ancient galaxies billions of years ago. A 
10-m mirror increases their chances by 
providing a light-gathering surface that is 
four times the area of a 5-m mirror. Even 
bigger gains will be possible if astrono- 
mers proceed with plans to link huge tele- 
scopes like the Keck I and Keck II togeth- 
er, combining their light-catching power. 


The laws of physics serendipitously en- 
sure that such telescopic arrays will also 
provide sharper images—if spatial distor- 
tions in the new thinner mirrors can only 
be held toa minimum. 

Of course, that is a big if. All the new 
mirror designs are pushing the techno- 
logical frontier, and already some surpris- 
ingly nettlesome problems have arisen. 
“Naturally, the challenges have come in 


places we least expected them,” says phys- 
icist Terry Mast, one of the scientists who 
is helping build the Keck Telescope. For 
instance, the laborious procedure devel- 
oped for polishing the Keck’s 36 mirror 
segments turned out to warp them. A sys- 
tem of special harnesses has now been de- 
veloped to bend the segments to the cor- 
rect curvature. So far, Angel's mirrors 
appear to be free of serious problems, 
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RECIPE FOR ABIG MIRROR 
(from the lab of Roger Angel): 
Take one large ceramic mold, 
place in a huge round oven, fill 
with 10 tons of glass and turn 
up the heat—very slowly. 
When the melted glass 
reaches 750°C (1382'F), set 
the oven spinning like a merry- 
go-round. Keep raising the 
temperature until the glass 
flows like molasses into the 
lower part of the mold. Cool 
for 80 days before removing 
from oven. 

“Spin casting,” pioneered 
by Angel, automatically gives 
the mirror the parabolic shape 
traditionally achieved by 
tedious grinding and polishing. 


though concerns persist that 
the honeycomb structure 
could interfere with “see- 
ing” by leaving a subtle quilt- 
ed pattern on the surface 
Far outweighing any poten- 
tial negatives, Angel be- 
lieves, is the fact that his 
mirrors, unlike the Keck and 
European mirrors, do not re- 
quire fancy computerized 
controls to keep them opti- 
mally configured. “When we 
succeed in casting a mirror,” 
says Angel, “we've produced 
a piece of glass that makes 
everything else easy.” 

Right now, which design 
will prove best is anyone’s 
guess. “We'll know in 50 
years,” says Mast. But what- 
ever the ultimate outcome of 
this ethereal competition, it 


> is clear that Angel’s creative 
= hand will shape telescopes 


built for many years to come 


He and a team of graduate students are 
among many astronomers racing to devise 
an “adaptive optics” system that corrects 
for the turbulence of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. The system affords ground-based 
instruments the heady illusion of operat- 
ing in the clairvoyant emptiness of space. 
Angel, in other words, is on the verge of 
endowing his telescope mirrors with 
wings | 


of 








PROFILE 


Under 
No One's 
Thumb 


She still uses 
ex-husband 
Mick’s name, 
but Bianca 
Jagger is 
back in 
Nicaragua 
trying to be 
her own 
woman 


By JOHN MOODY MANAGUA 


ER LIFE WAS A PICTURE-PERFECT PHOTO 

op, sublime as fantasy, and just as fleet- 

ing. Married to the monarch of rock, a 

champagne-sipping intimate of the 

rich, the recognizable and the royal, her 

fashions and friendships were grist for 
the gossip pages. Today she professes no sorrow that 
the spotlight rarely focuses on her; she is relieved, 
she says, that she survived its glare. So smirk not, 
while considering that Bianca Jagger—yes, Mick's 
ex, Mrs. Rolling Stone—claims she never really en- 
joyed the trendy, fast-track life-style that she epito- 
mized for more than a decade. Now in her 40s, single, 
vegetarian, and soon to be a grandmother, Jagger 
wants to be accepted for herself. And, incidentally, to 
be President of Nicaragua. 

Her aspiration—unlikely as it may seem on first 
glance—is understandable. The job she covets, 
however, is about as appealing as milking cobras in 
a closet. Nicaragua, to put it nicely, is not among 
the world’s trendier stop-offs, no place for a life- 
time Best Dressed Hall of Famer to sully her Calvin 
Kleins. Listening to this and other gibes about not 
always getting what you want, Jagger smiles po- 
litely. Then, in a voice fashioned near the earth’s 
molten core, she imparts a nugget of hard-earned 
wisdom mined from her improbable life: “How 
much longer do I have to apologize for going to Stu- 
dio 54? If during my years of marriage, I was insou- 
ciant and led a life of ease and was followed by the 
media, that does not mean I am not a person of sub- 
stance who is concerned with serious and deeply 
felt ideas.” 

Yesteryear’s jet-setter today wants to be seen as a 
cerebral political and environmental activist. Al- 
though like a backsliding glitz addict she sometimes 
lapses back into the Manhattan social whirl, Jagger 
spends most of her schizoid existence in her native 
Nicaragua. (The word bicoastal takes on new mean- 
ing when one of the shores fringes the Gulf of Fonse- 
ca.) In the early morning she can frequently be seen 
galloping through the hills outside Managua on her 
Arabian horse, El Moro. When she sees glitterati 
friends now, she often tries to wring donations for 
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the documentary film she is making on Nicaragua. 

The two-hour production, directed and narrated 
by Jagger, will be released next year. She hopes it 
will give her a new kind of celebrity, the sort re- 
served for intellectual and artistic achievement. 
The untitled film inspects the differences in Nicara- 
gua since the pro-Soviet Sandinista regime was de- 
throned in 1990 by a charismatic political neophyte, 
Violeta Barrios de Chamorro. 

Jagger is no armchair filmmaker. She and a 
small production crew have spent hours covering 
soporific press conferences, violent strikes, and 
armed showdowns over property disputes. Nor has 
she closeted herself in the capital, Managua. The 
Jagger team tramped through Nicaragua's untamed 
mountain paths and the malarial North Atlantic 
coastal regions populated by the Miskito and Sumo 
indigenous communities. She has talked more to 
peasants than to Presidents. And after two years of 
filming, Jagger has concluded that Chamorro’s gov- 
ernment, like those of the Sandinistas and the earli- 
er dictatorship of Anastasio Somoza Debayle, has 
betrayed the people it claims to serve. 

That makes Jagger persona non grata to Cha- 
morro and her son-in-law Antonio Lacayo, the coun- 
try's de facto leader. Compounding her sin, Jagger 
is lending her fame and personal credibility to Nica- 
ragua’s burgeoning ecological-awareness move- 
ment. When the government tried last year to grant 
a Taiwanese company logging rights in Nicaragua's 
endangered rain forest, Jagger blew the whistle by 
writing an incisive op-ed piece in the New York 
Times. Stung by public outcry, the Managua govern- 
ment put the logging contract on hold and under- 
lined Jagger’s name on its enemies list. 

When Blanca Pérez Mora Macias was born in 
1945, the country was a bastion of machismo and 
women were little more than chattel. Her father di- 
vorced his wife and left her to care for their two chil- 
dren. Blanca’s mother, who had never before held a 
job, opened a roadhouse canteen to survive. As a di- 
vorcé, even a reluctant one, she was stigmatized. 
The injustice shaped Jagger's view of life. Says she: 
“T did not have a happy childhood. I was very affect- 
ed by the divorce of my parents. At first I felt let 
down by my father. Later I realized that I should not 
judge him. I felt the pressure it put on my mother, 
and that also put pressure on me. My mother was 
turned into something less than a person by that 
very repressive, Catholic society. I decided that un- 
der no circumstances was I going to be a second- 
class citizen because I was a woman.” 

Blanca’s scorching eyes, delicate bones and sen- 
suous voice ensured that she would attract notice. 
But the young woman chose another path, winning 
a scholarship to the Paris Institute of Political Stud- 
ies. “I loved Paris, but I was also full of fear. I had 
never gone out on my own in Nicaragua. I was naive, 
but even then I knew | didn’t want to live in Nicara- 
gua as it was in those days. I saw my struggle as a 
woman as political, and I wanted to be able to fight 
in the political arena.” She perfected her French to 
the point where she forgot Spanish. She dressed in 
men’s clothing, “perhaps in order to capture some 
of the power they possessed.” 

She also changed her name: Blanca became 
Bianca, the name with which she introduced herself 
in 1970 to a bow-lipped British rocker named Mick, 
of whom she knew very little. “It was a coup de 
foudre—how do you say in English?—love at first 








“I was the Nica- 
raguan girl who 
married a rock 
star. Nowl’m 
someone else. 


My philosophy 
is that with 


perseverance 
and patience, 
people will 
realize whol 
really am.” 


sight,” she recalls. ‘Mick spoke French very well 
for an Englishman, and at the time I spoke very little 
English. He was unpretentious, charming and had a 
great sense of humor.” They married the next year, 
with Bianca three months pregnant. 

Some brides cling to memories of their wedding 
day. Jagger has spent years trying to forget hers. 
The spring ceremony at St. Tropez became a fren- 
zied media circus. “We just wanted to be alone,” 
she sighs. “I suppose I didn’t understand what Mick 
was until then. He brought out an unhealthy curios- 
ity among people. It was a bad way to start a 
marriage.” 

Being noticed only because she was Mrs. Mick 
Jagger was painful. The birth of daughter Jade in 
1971 added the responsibilities of motherhood. 
Their life was an unending concert and party cir- 
cuit, a life-style she seemed to relish but now 
scorns: “We became a kind of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
couple of the '70s, a symbol of the times. I don’t want 
to make it sound like he forced me to do things I 
didn’t want to do. I came from a broken home; | was 
longing for stability. But when a woman marries a 
famous man, she takes on his reputation. It wasn’t 
me who wanted to hobnob with royalty.” 

The marriage ended in 1979. The girl whose 
most piercing memory was her parents’ separation 
found herself a divorced woman with a daughter of 
her own. She kept the name Jagger, not, she insists, 
because of its cachet but rather out of respect for the 
institution of marriage. 

Her attention soon turned to her homeland. In 
July 1979 the Sandinistas ousted Somoza and in- 
stalled a leftist government. Like millions of others, 
Jagger was captivated by the rugged rebels and be- 
lieved their promises of justice for the poor and 
equality for women. “I took my daughter to rallies 
to try to make her understand what was going on. 
What I encountered, though, was less than an open- 
armed welcome. One of the things about the Sandi- 
nistas from the beginning was their egoism. They 
felt it was a privilege to let you come close to them.” 

Though she never joined the Sandinista party, 
she became friendly with its leaders. At their be- 
hest, she lobbied against U.S. aid to the anti-Sandi- 
nista contra army. But as the Sandinistas grew 
more repressive, Jagger shrank from their em- 
brace. “I feel they betrayed their own ideals. Their 
revolution changed things that would never have 
changed in this country if it hadn't taken place. | 
will always oppose the contras, but now I can see 
them from a different perspective. How can I say 
those men who joined the counterrevolution were 
wrong if they felt their rights were being violated? 
And then you begin questioning everything.” 

Jagger made a string of B movies and television 
appearances until, in 1985, she was struck by a car 
on Long Island, N.Y., and left unable to walk for a 
year. It was during her convalescence that she de- 
cided to become a filmmaker. She studied drama at 
New York University, then began knocking on the 
doors of foundations and friends to raise the 
$790,000 she needed for the documentary on her 
homeland. “Most of them politely said no,” she re- 
flects. “Some came right out and said, ‘Who gives a 
damn about Nicaragua?’ They forgot who I am and 
where I come from. They just remembered Bianca 
Jagger, the party bird.” 

Chamorro’s upset win over the Sandinistas gave 
Jagger an opportunity to document an unfolding 
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chapter in her country's history. She was soon dis- 
enchanted with the ruling clan's authoritarian 
manner and nepotism. “Dona Violeta was the prom- 
ise of all good things,” Jagger says. “Nicaraguans 
felt as if the Virgin Mary had descended and would 
bring peace and prosperity. Now we see that it is all 
amockery.” The feminist in Jagger is especially dis- 
tressed by Chamorro’s ceding of authority to La- 
cayo. “I wanted Mrs. Chamorro to be a real Presi- 
dent, using the power that Nicaraguans have 
bestowed upon her. But she has let this man take it 
away.” 

Jagger learned about the plans to log the rain 
forest while researching her film, and found herself 
at a moral crossroads: Should she simply record the 
destruction of the environment or publicize the 
danger in order to stop it? “I wrote the New York 
Times article because | knew if I held off until the 
film was done, the rain forest would be gone. It was 
a choice between being a filmmaker and being a par- 
ticipant in the life of my country. I decided to be an 
activist.” 

The op-ed piece was devastating in its simple 
presentation of facts and statistics, and it made Jag- 
ger an instant hero among environmental activists. 
Says Mark Plotkin, vice president for plant conser- 
vation of Washington-based Conservation Interna- 
tional: “Bianca is the one person who brought this 
to worldwide attention in a way no one else could. 
Without her, it would have slipped right through.” 


HE HAS INTERVIEWED FORMER PRESI- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra repeatedly, 
and believes he has not yet accepted the 
fact that he and his party were turned 
out of power in a legitimate election. 
Chamorro and Lacayo have refused to 
see her. They know the film's story line is already 
etched in celluloid: Nicaragua has been betrayed 
once again. “Power really does corrupt,” says Jag- 
ger. “Whether it’s the Sandinistas impersonating 
revolutionaries, or other people [read: Chamorro 
and Lacayo] impersonating democrats, those in 
power forget the reasons for which they struggled.” 

Jagger is counting on the publicity generated by 
her film to underwrite her next struggle: a run for 
the presidency in 1996. “I believe in rights, and I be- 
lieve in duty,” she says. “If | didn’t, I’d stay in New 
York and be totally removed from anything to do 
with Nicaragua.” Her famous last name is one asset. 
So too, she believes, is her commitment to progres- 
sive government. “The collapse of the left world- 
wide has created a vacuum in politics. There's a to- 
tal disenchantment now, not just with government 
but with power. There's room for a new political 
philosophy that will respond to contemporary con- 
cerns. | would like to create a party that doesn’t just 
mouth words but really cares about the poor, about 
women, about children.” 

That last concern is much on her mind. Jade, 
now 20 and single, is expecting a baby, and Jagger 
has a typical reaction to the notion of impending 
grandmotherhood. She grimaces, buries her face in 
her hands, then laughs richly. “It sounds terrible, 
but I'll survive. I was the Nicaraguan girl who mar- 
ried a rock star. Now I’m someone else. My philoso- 
phy is that with perseverance and patience, people 
will realize who I really am.” It is a declaration that 
she can finally make, and believe, as a woman on her 
own. She has even started wearing dresses again. @ 
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KING 
Creep 


In Hollywood the world’s 
top spooky storyteller 
gets all the credit 

—and no respect 





By RICHARD CORLISS 


HEY RE ALL HERE: THE VAMPIRES 
and teen outcasts, the crazed 
moms and graveyard kids, the cat 
carcasses and killer cars. Stephen 
King’s favorite bugbears are on parade in 
his new horror hit Sleepwalkers—feeding, 
breeding, bleeding, like a family of mu- 
tants in the town’s ritziest house. In its 
opening weekend, Sleepwalkers nuked the 
competition to earn $10 million from folks 
hot to feast on the latest scream dream 
from the Bard of Blood 
Nobody else has given so many people 
such potent nightmares since kids got their 
first traumas from watching Pinocchio and 
Bambi. In a way, King is the dark Disney; 
he has the same hold on kids, and nearly 
the same productivity. Slephen King’s 
Sleepwalkers, to give the picture its full 
honorific, is the first film he has written 
originally for the big screen but the 21st 
made from a King story; there have also 
been three TV movies and a short-lived se- 
ries, Stephen King’s “Golden Years.’ Why, 
it seems like just last month that another 
feral fantasy, Stephen King’s The Lawn- 
mower Man, was scaring up robust biz at 
the wickets. In fact, it was just last month. 
Soon to come are Pet Sematary 2, Children 
of the Corn 2, Lawnmower Man 2, Lawn- 
mower Man: The TV Show. 
The prospect of all these sequels is one 
62 


thing that can make King sick. “I don't 
want them to make any more movies from 
my stuff!” says the writer, 44. The “them” 
are filmmakers who trade on King’s 
name—buying up the titles to old stories 
whose rights he doesn't control—without 
being true to his work. Sleepwalkers is his 
picture, and he likes it, but the sequels are 
“projects | have nothing to do with and 
will not have my name on.” 
Traditionally, authors (whether ‘Tom 
Clancy or Tom Wolfe) get pay but no say 
in movie adaptations of their work. The 
unique rankle for King is the possessive 
credit on films that bear not the slightest 
resemblance to his stories. The Lawn- 
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mower movie, for instance, is all about 
mad scientists and virtual-reality video 
games. “My 1978 short story,” King says, 
was about a guy who's too lazy to mow 
his own lawn, so he hires somebody who 
cuts the grass by chomping away at it and 
any living creatures in his path.”’ Typical 
King trope; typical Hollywood cop-out. 
The genial gent from Maine sounds a 
tad exasperated—like an anxious parent 
whose children have been kidnapped and 
brainwashed, then go out on a murder 
spree and, when they are arrested, cheer- 
fully tell the world, “I’m Stephen King’s 
kid.” Sorry, Dad. You will have to take 
what solace you can in having sold nearly 



























brick). “Hi, hon- 
ey, I'm ho-ome!” 





mom and kid in car, Ele- 
mental King; decent job. 


21 UP: THREE FACES OF STEPHEN 


UP-MARKET DOWN-MARKET MEAT-MARKET 
“A” pictures “B” pictures for gore fans only 
\ Carrie ('76, Brian De Pal- Creepshow ('82, George Children of the Corn 
ma). Blood on a prom A. Romero). Five icky (84, Fritz Kiersch). 
dress. A big hit, thanks tales, all written by, one Tykes who kill by | 
to the last scene: Carrie’s _ starring King; histribute — overemoting. 
graveyard grope. to E.C. horror comics. 
Silver Bullet ('85, Daniel 
The Shining Cujo ('83, Lewis Teague). Attias). Where’s the 
(80, Stanley Ku- Baaaad doggie menaces werewolf? Who cares? A 


lycanthropic loser. 


The definitive Maximum Over- 
writer’s-block Firestarter (84, Mark L. drive ('86). King 
movie—and a Lester). Girl with pyro directed this daft 
great film too. technique. Chance to nod to Jacques 
catch Drew Barrymore Tati’s Playtime. 
The Dead Zone between her £.7. and Trucks, toys and 
(83, David Bessse 7 PropLe mag- newlyweds go 
Cronenberg). Af- 3 > azinestages. nuts in theall- 
fecting melodra- = time traffic jam. 
maabout precognition. Cat’s Eye 
3 (85, Lewis A Return to ’Sa- 
Christine (‘83, John Car- Teague). lem’s Lot ('87, 
penter). A homicidal '58 Three tales. Larry Cohen). inane non- 
Plymouth Fury. Tip-top Most memo- sequel to King novel. 
deadpan satire. rable: cat in 
/ achild’s 2 (87, Mi- 
Stand by Me (86, Hob bedroom. chael Gornick). Three 
Reiner). Skittish, much gory tales, few shivers. 
loved, macho nostalgia. Tales from 
He wrote that? the Darkside: the Movie Pet Sematary (‘89, Mary 
(90, John Harrison). Lambert). Surprise hit 
The Running Three-parter. One is about a dead 
Man ('87, Paul King’s Cat from Hell— (then undead) 
Michael Glaser). _ where else?—about a hit child. Potent 
Arnold Schwar- man (David Johansen) theme, schlocky 
zenegger ona hired to killa tabby. treatment. 
killer quiz 
show. Big B.O. The Lawnmower Man Graveyard Shift 
(92, Brett Leonard). Vir- (90, Ralph S. 
Misery (90, Rob _ tual-reality video game. Singleton). The 
Reiner). The de- But virtually not King. pureed bat gets 
finitive writer’s- “a 10on the 
block cure: Nurse Nasty Sleepwalkers (92, Mick Barf-o-Meter,” 
(Oscar winner Kathy Garris). A mother's love says The Official 
Bates) and her mallet. can raise the dead. Splatter Movie Guide. 




















100 million copies of your books world- 
wide. And in being the only writer whose 
novels, novellas, short stories—and story 
titles—Hollywood wants to turn into mov- 
ies. Usually they are profitable; consider 
Carrie, Stand by Me, Pet Sematary, The 
Running Man. And often they are dandy: 
The Shining, Christine, Cat's Eye, Misery. 
This week's King movie fits into the 
Dandy with Reservations category. Sleep- 
walkers has Dr. King’s required dosage of 
overeager acting, supersaturated local col- 
or, pets in peril and shock-for-schlock’s- 
sake maimings (corkscrew in the eye, pen- 
cil in the ear, corncob in the back). The 
core audience may demand these joy- 





buzzer jolts, but King, who says, “I have 
never called myself a horror writer,” ap- 
pears trapped by his reputation; he wears 
a Straitjacket with his own designer label. 

Here, though, King gives more. Sleep- 
walkers is a meditation, a lamentation, on 
the tight-knit American family. This Bra- 
dy bunch—mother Mary (Alice Krige) and 
her teenoid son Charles (Brian Krause)— 
can be both admirable and repellent. The 
Bradys are handsome, even though they 
are hundreds of years old. They love each 
other, carnally, with Oedipal intensity. 
They have the seductive poignancy of 
King’s traditional misfits, though they are 
not quite human. They bite. Mother needs 
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blood, so son scouts for a virgin sacrifice. 
Just before the kill, Mrs. B. delicately fixes 
ared rose in the girl's hair. “It finishes you 
somehow,” she says to her latest victim. 

Vampires have a certain sad majesty, 
and so do these sleepwalkers: half man, 
half cat. Their genetic code condemns 
them to dine on the living; their incestu- 
ous passion is strong enough to raise the 
dead. In their solitude they are like any 
child who feels alien from his classmates, 
or any fortyish office worker who feels life 
draining away. They are the creatures we 
see in the mirror on our darkest nights. 

King’s art—it can't be mere commer- 
cial cunning—is in finding the demon 
in the mirror, the monster under the 
floorboard, the stranger sleeping 
next to you. Toast any domestic di- 
lemma over a campfire and watch the 
shadows take the shape of your fears. 
“My mind turns this way,” King says. 
“That's its bent, toward taboos. I ask 
myself, ‘What is forbidden? What 
can't | write about?’ And then I write 
about it.” (At the moment he is con- 
sidering a story about elimination: all 
the foul serpents that swirl in the toi- 
let bowl. Let’s see somebody make 
that into a movie!) Above all, King has the 
storyteller’s honorable compulsion to con- 
nect with his audience. “I not only want to 
write it down,” he says, “I want people to 
buy it. And I don't mean spend money for 
it; | mean get hooked, be thrilled, believe.” 

King’s fiction is rooted in his family: 
his writer wife Tabitha and their three 
children. He can look around his Bangor 
home and find the germ of many a 
King thriller. “I've written about 
nearly every member of my family,” 
he says. “Sleepwalkers came about 
because my son wanted to date the 
girl at the popcorn stand.” 

And so moviegoers keep munch- 
ing on King’s snacks, and the writer 
keeps waging his long-distance bat- 
tles with Hollywood. He fights with 
studio bosses and industry censors; 
Sleepwalkers lost some gore and a 
lovely love scene before the ratings 
board gave the film an R classifica- 
tion. And he campaigns to bring his favor- 
ite projects to light. One is an eight-hour 
TV version of 7he Stand. The other, an 
adaptation of The Dark Half, has been com- 
pleted by director George Romero, but is 
in the vault of bankrupt Orion Pictures, 
still awaiting blessed release. 

For all King’s success as an inspirer of 
hit movies, cinema remains just a flirta- 
tion, enticing but frustrating. “Writing a 
novel is like swimming,” he says. “You 
plunge in. Making a movie is like ice skat- 
ing; everything's on the surface.” What ex- 
otic depths the novelist has explored. And 
what pretty figures—Carries and Christines 
and long-lived Sleepwalkers—he and his 
most sympathetic film interpreters have 
described on that frozen pond. i 
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TELEVISION 


Upscale and 
Uplifting 


SHOW: HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 

TIME: SUNDAY, 9 P.M. EDT, NBC, AND BEFORE 
CARD-BUYING HOLIDAYS EVERY YEAR 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A w/iolesome 
anachronism, but it scores high on quality 
and—surprise!—in the ratings too, 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ILLA CATHER’S 1913 NOVEL O 
Pioneers! is a lyrical, almost 
mystically placid story of the 
Nebraska frontier, which 
might seem an unlikely candidate for 
prime-time success. But when a T'V- 
movie version starring Jessica Lange ran 
on css in February, it beat /ndiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom in the ratings. Sa- 
rah, Plain and Tall, a children’s story 
about a Kansas farmer who finds a mail- 
order wife to take care of his kids, won a 


John Newbery Medal for outstanding chil- 
dren’s literature in 1986. But who would 
have guessed that a TV adaptation, star- 
ring Glenn Close and Christopher Wal- 
ken, would be a prime-time smash—and 
garner nine Emmy nominations? 

So one shouldn't be surprised that 
next Sunday nec will air a TV movie 
based on a relatively obscure off-Broad- 
way play, A Shayna Maidel, about a Pol- 
ish immigrant to America who is reunit- 
ed with her sister after World War II. To 
be sure, some shrewd alterations have 
been made. The title has been changed 
to the more ethnically acceptable Miss 
Rose White. The play has been fleshed 
out and given a glowing production un- 
der Joseph Sargent’s direction. And it is 
enacted by a classy cast that includes 
Maximilian Schell, Maureen Stapleton, 
Amanda Plummer and Kyra Sedgwick. 

In other words, like O Pioneers! and 
Sarah, Plain and Tail, it has received the 
Hallmark treatment. 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame is one of 
the pleasant anachronisms of network 
TV. Nearly all of the old single-sponsor 
dramatic series from TV’s Golden Age are 





The play’s the thing: Schell embraces his newly arrived daughter (Plummer) while 
Sedgwick, as her sister, stands by in Miss Rose White. 
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long gone. But the Kansas City-based 
greeting-card company continues to craft 
four or five TV movies a year—which usu- 
ally air just before card-buying holidays 
like Christmas, Valentine’s Day and 
Mother’s Day. Most current TV movies 
thrive on true-crime docudrama or soap- 
opera escapism. But Halimark persists in 
doing upscale literary adaptations and so- 
ber period pieces. What's more, its pro- 
grams nearly always attract big audi- 
ences, O Pioneers! was the second most 
watched show for the week it aired. Sa- 
rah, Plain and Tail was the highest-rated 
TV movie of the 1990-91 season. 

Hallmark is in the full bloom of what 
might be called its second life. During 
the 1950s and early '60s, the company 
concentrated on prestigious live produc- 
tions of such works as Gian Carlo Me- 
notti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors and 
Victoria Regina, starring Julie Harris as 
the British Queen, along with numerous 
Shakespeare plays. ‘‘We were con- 
vinced,” Hallmark founder Joyce C. Hall 
once said, “that the average American 
did not have the mind of a 12-year-old.” 
During the 1970s, however, Hallmark 
seemed to be casting about for a role 
(and better time slots) and in 1979 sev- 
ered its longtime exclusive relationship 
with nsec. 

In the past few years, Hallmark 
seems to have been rejuvenated. Its proj- 
ects are more eclectic, ranging from in- 
tense wartime dramas (7‘he Tenth Man) 
to tony mysteries (Caroline?). Yet its 
signature remains the wholesome, up- 
lifting family drama, epitomized by such 
Emmy-honored films as Promise (in 
which James Garner portrays a man 
taking care of his schizophrenic broth- 
er) and Love Js Never Silent (featuring 


| Mare Winningham as a woman with 


deaf parents). These shows make an ide- 
al companion for Hallmark's equally 
wholesome, Norman Rockwell-like com- 
mercials. “The whole purpose of the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame,” says Brad 
Moore, vice president of advertising and 
production, “is to equate Hallmark with 
quality and good taste.” 

Sometimes it turns out to be Quality 
rather than quality. O Pioneers!, for ex- 
ample, was an earnest but tinny effort to 
translate Cather’s poetic novel to the 
small screen. And when Hallmark de- 
parts from form—as in last season's mis- 
guided remake of Hitchcock’s Shadow of 
a Doubt, starring Mark Harmon—the re- 
sults can be as clunky as any hack-of- 
the-week T'V movie. 

Miss Rose White, happily, is in the 
pure Hallmark tradition. It focuses on 
Rayzel Weiss, a Jewish immigrant in 
postwar New York City who has taken 
the name Rose White to speed her as- 
similation. Her life is thrown awry by 
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the surprise appearance of her older sis- 
ter, a survivor of the concentration 
camps. Barbara Lebow’s play has been 
deftly opened up: we now see Rose's 
working life, which adds dimension to 
the play’s central conflicts between pre- 
sent and past, assimilation and family 
loyalty. The cast, as usual with //all- 
mark, is exceptional, particularly Sedg- 
wick, wonderfully warm and accessible 
as Rose, and Schell, a commanding pres- 
ence as her Old World father. 

Topflight stars, writers and produc- 
ers are attracted to Hallmark by its rep- 
utation for excellence and the care it lav- 
ishes on its productions. (The typical 
Hallmark movie costs between $3.8 mil- 
lion and $4 million, compared with a TV 
average of $2.8 million.) “The play to 
them is the thing,” says Marian Rees, 
who has produced nine Hallmark dra- 
mas, including Miss Rose White. “They 
really get very committed to the materi- 
al.” Anne Tyler has agreed to let Ha/ll- 
mark produce a TV version of her Pulit- 
zer-prizewinning novel Breathing 
Lessons, and August Wilson is writing 
an adaptation of his play 7he Piano Les- 
son, also a Pulitzer winner. Another pair 
of unlikely ventures for prime-time TV, 
but with Hallmark's golden touch, how 
can they miss? a 


Broadway’s 
Bell Goes 
Ding! Dong! 


TITLE: GUYS AND DOLLS 

AUTHOR: MUSIC AND LYRICS BY FRANK 
LOESSER; BOOK BY JO SWERLING AND 
ABE BURROWS 

WHERE: BROADWAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie greatest of all 
American musicals gets the rousing 
revival it deserves. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY II! 





NE MIGHT IMAGINE THAT LAU- 
rence Olivier could have com- 
manded any role he chose, and 
conjured up virtually any show- 
case production to feature it. But the ac- 
tor of the century died thwarted because 
he was unable, while running Britain's 
Royal National Theater, to finance a pro- 


duction of Guys and Dolls starring him- | 


self as the lowlife gambler Nathan De- 


troit. It’s unclear whether Olivier could | 


have brought off this plum musical 











Broadly, with real zing: Prince’s over-the-top yet completely convincing medley of 
mannerisms as the gangster moll Miss Adelaide 


role—the legendary Shakespearean’s 
song-and-dance talents went largely un- 
tested during his career, and his Ameri- 
can accents tended to be unplaceably 
wayward—but his taste was impeccable. 
As the Broadway revival that opened 
last week demonstrates anew, Guys and 
Dolls is the finest blend of memorable 
tunes, witty yet in-character lyrics, ro- 
bust humor, tender romance, streetwise 
sass and overall style that the American 
musical theater has ever produced. 

Like the Damon Runyon stories from 
which it grew, this outwardly hard, cyni- 
cal piece is in truth a moralizing fable 
about honor among thieves, the rehabili- 
tation potential of practically anyone, 
and the redemptive power of love. As en- 
visioned by director Jerry Zaks and set 
designer Tony Walton, it is also a paean 
toan urban zest, vitality and security that 
no longer exist and probably never did. 
The show's look is deliberately old fash- 
ioned, a combination pastiche and hom- 
age to the days when scenery was painted 
backdrops and choruses always ended 
upat some pointaslinesat the front of the 
stage. The flavor of this rendition is delib- 
erately jokey, an acknowledgment that 
the gangsters who so heavily populate its 
story are sentimentalizations; they may 
dress worse than John Gotti, but they be- 
have infinitely better. 

The period-piece treatment may 
seem unnecessary and distancing. But 
this is a cavil compared with the produc- 
tion’s many virtues, from its costumes, a 
literal laff riot of cacophonous color, to 
its performances. Faith Prince’s over- 
the-top yet completely convincing med- 
ley of mannerisms as Nathan's loved 
one, Miss Adelaide, is the central delight 
of the evening. But the fulcrum of the 








story is Peter Gallagher's blend of im- 
mense charm with an appropriately 
edgy and dangerous aura as the big-time 
gambler Sky Masterson. Vocally, the 
whole show is strong. Prince and Na- 
than Lane, as Detroit, are supremely ar- 
ticulate in the comic songs, Gallagher 
and the bell-voiced Josie de Guzman, as 
the missionary Sarah Brown, rich and 
exuberant in the ballads. The smaller 
characters are played appropriately 
broadly yet with real zing. 

The greatest asset, however, is nei- 
ther the show’s nonstop movement nor 
its unselfconscious ribaldry, but the fact 
that it is back where it belongs: out of 
the cast-album bin at record stores and 
igniting Broadway again. \ 


Luncheonette 
Tone Poem 


TITLE: 7 WO TRAINS RUNNING 

AUTHOR: AUGUST WILSON 

WHERE: BROADWAY 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7e foremost American 


| stage voice of his generation does it again, 


with delicacy and maturity. 


EFORE AUGUST WILSON WAS A 
playwright, he was a poet. Al- 
though he came to the theater 
out of the black anger and com- 
munity activism of the '60s, he was al- 
ways more interested in language than 
in agenda, more sensitive to metaphors 
than to manifestos. At his lyrical best, 
which he certainly is in the remarkable 
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Metaphors, not manifestos: Fishburne 
as an ex-con and Martells as a waitress 


play that reached Broadway last week 
after two years of regional development, 
Wilson can embed subtle and complex 
political commentary within the conver- 
sational riffs of fully realized characters. 
He can also end an almost actionless 
slice of life with an abrupt burst of vio- 
lence, then instantly transmute that too 
into a redemptive act of—well, pure 
poetry. 

Two Trains Running is Wilson's most 
delicate and mature work, if not neces- 
sarily his most explosive or dramatic. It 
has none of the adrenal family confron- 
tations of his two Pulitzer prizewinners, 
Fences (1987) and The Piano Lesson 
(1990). This one never telegraphs the 


moments when it is going to turn philo- | 


sophical and declaim what it means. Al- 
though the subject is nothing less than 
the whole range of political, social and 
philosophical options by which black 
people have lived for the past couple of 
decades, the story remains, to all ap- 
pearances, a glimpse of everyday exis- 
tence circa 1969 in a run-down Pitts- 
burgh luncheonette. 

The characters, exquisitely played 
under Lloyd Richards’ direction, are a 
gallery of types but come across as indi- 
viduals. Among them, the restaurant 
owner, Memphis (Al White), is a former 
Mississippian who was cheated of his 
property and driven from his farmstead 
for the crime of succeeding where a 
white man had failed. Risa (Cynthia 
Martells), the restaurant’s sole waitress, 
gets her hope from religion and prophe- 
cy. Wolf (Anthony Chisholm) is a petty 
criminal, a numbers runner for the 
white Mob who gets along by going 
along. Sterling (Larry Fishburne, star of 
the movie Boyz N the Hood) is a ram- 
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bunctious no-hoper, fresh out of prison 
and fated to return. 

In the showiest role, Roscoe Lee 
Browne plays the neighborhood wise 
man. He has reached age 65 by staying 
out of other people’s business, suppress- 
ing his darkest rages and heeding a 
back-street seeress who purports to be 
322 years old. He is at once dignified and 
absurd, wrongheaded and admirable. It 
is such affectionate ambivalence toward 
all the characters that makes Wilson’s 
play a vivid and uplifting tone poem and 
never a mere polemic. ~ W.A.H.I 


| CINEMA 


All Appetite 


TITLE: 7//E BABE 

DIRECTOR: ARTHUR HILLER 

WRITER: JOHN FUSCO 

THE BOTTOM LINE: An /ionestly unheroic 
view of a hero, with a grand-slam 
performance by John Goodman 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





N HIS LAST DAY IN BASEBALL, 

after his glory had faded and the 

princely New York Yankees had 

fobbed him off on the lowly Bos- 
ton Braves, Babe Ruth pulled himself to- 
gether and hit three home runs against 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. Arthur Hiller 
and John Fusco must have been tempt- 
ed to turn that into a wildly exultant 
moment, like the conclusion of The Nat- 
ural—music soaring, fireworks explod- 
ing, the crowd in hysterics. But no, it’s 
just an away game on a flatly lighted 
| September afternoon at the end of a no- 
where season. The people who made 7he 





Goodman as Ruth: vulgar but somehow 
| not boorish, never sentimental 
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Babe seem to understand F. Scott Fitz- 

gerald’s remark about there being no 
| second acts in American life. They have 
the honesty to let their movie peter out 
just as Ruth’s career did—in anger, hurt 
and stupefaction. 

Their conclusion is entirely in keep- 
ing with the remarkable—and in its way 
quite daring—temper of the rest of their 
movie, which is both antiheroic and 
antiepic, and thus a departure from the 
generally undistinguished tradition of 
the sports biopic. It may be a departure 
from the expectations of modern movie- 
goers too. For one thing, they prefer 
more relevant subjects than old-time 
baseball heroes, however legendary. For 
another, they like their true stories to be 
slathered over with false sentiment—the 
human spirit triumphant in unlikely but 
inspirational ways. 

It may just be, however, that they 
will turn out to see the always likable 
John Goodman and come away en- 
thralled by a marvelous acting achieve- 
ment. Goodman is every inch the arrest- 
ed adolescent—all appetite and no re- 
grets until they are too late—that the 
Babe was. ‘To maintain sympathy for a 
figure who never “develops” in the cus- 
tomary dramatic sense (let alone moral- 
ly or intellectually), he nicely balances 
force-of-nature rambunctiousness and a 
shadowed befuddlement about the mys- 
terious requirements of civilized behav- 
ior. His Ruth is vigorous and vulgar 
but somehow not boorish, poignantly 
sweet-spirited at times but never self- 
sentimentalizing. 

Ruth's parents abandoned him to a 
Roman Catholic industrial school spe- 
| cializing in “incorrigible” boys when he 
was an oversize, undereducated kid, 
and he went right from it into baseball. 
In other words, he was adapted only to 
heavily masculine, institutional worlds, 
and then solely as show-off, big spender 








-| and clown. His first marriage, to a 


| homebody (played here with spunky 
charm by Trini Alvarado), was a disas- 
ter; the only family that counted with 
him was the team and the raffish demi- 
monde it inhabited off the field. Ruth 
fared better the second time around. 
Claire Ruth (Kelly McGillis, in a brave, 
hard-nosed performance), a sometime 
show girl, had nothing against partying, 
but she was tough, shrewd and—proba- 
bly the only kind of woman Ruth could 
understand—roughly affectionate, a little 
bit like one of the guys. In any case, you 
can’t characterize their relationship as 
either tender or traditionally romantic. 
But it does ring true. Just as, aside 
from some poorly faked newsreel se- 
quences and some not completely per- 
suasive baseball playing, 7/e Babe rings 
| true—that is, sad and alittletawdry. @ 

















Medical studies reveal... 


The earlier you use Rogaine, 
the better your 
chances of growing hair. 


Will Rogaine work for you? 
Only a dermatologist or another 


doctor who treats hair loss can tell 
you, so see one soon. The sooner 


Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss gives you the best 
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BOOKS 
Yarns 


Untangled 


TITLE: VERY OLD BONES 

AUTHOR: WILLIAM KENNEDY 
PUBLISHER: VIKING; 292 pages; $22 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 Vie Phelans redux: 
family myth, as if retold across the 
kitchen table late at night. 


By JOHN SKOW 


LBANY IS ONE OF THOSE LOST 
U.S. cities, a Machu Picchu still 
awaiting an expansion baseball 
franchise. Its principal business 
is one from which decent citizens avert 
their eyes: the New York State legisla- 
ture. Until a few years ago, it was less 
well known than rural Mississippi be- 
fore William Faulkner began his fabula- 
tions about Yoknapatawpha County. 

But terra incognita is an empty 
screen with the cursor blinking, and it 
has been obvious for some time that Al- 
bany harbors its own gifted fabulator. 
William Kennedy's novels have the 
rough feel of stories told, not of chapters 
written and artfully polished. His be- 
guiling yarns are the kind of family 
myths embellished and retold across a 
kitchen table late at night: whiskified, 
raunchy, darkly funny, tangles of old re- 
sentments and fresh exasperations. 

Very Old Bones is the latest and most 
amiably loose-jointed of Kennedy's three 
novels about the turbulent Phelan clan, 
Irish settlers in Albany before the turn of 
the century. It is fairly clear that Kenne- 
dy had no grand scheme in mind when 
he wrote the first, Billy Phelan’s Greatest 
Game. Billy, in that rowdy and fairly 
lighthearted narrative, is a card dealer 
and pool player who in the late 1930s, for 
reasons involving his quirky notions of 
honor, is banned from Albany's bars and 
poker tables. /ronweed, the grim and 
shadowed second novel of the series, re- 
treats a few years and fleshes out Billy’s 
father Francis, once a major-league base- 
ball player, later a hobo who exiled him- 
self because, while drunk, he accidental- 
ly dropped and killed an infant son. 

While writing /ronweed (the reader 
guesses without permission), Kennedy 
became more and more interested in the 
Phelan family itself. He sets present time 
in the new novel at 1958, when the Phe- 
lans are either old or middle-aged, and 
their lives can be summed up. Billy is 
drifting because Albany’s bookies and 
poker players have been closed down by 
righteousness and urban renewal. His 
chaste and septically religious Aunt Sa- 











Novelist William Kennedy: Albany’s 
artful fabulator 


rah is dead and catechizing the angels. 
Kennedy works his way back through 
the time of Francis, the outcast baseball 
player, to a turn-of-the-century Phelan 
named Malachi, who concluded that his 
wife was a witch, and burned her to 
death in an attempt at exorcism. 

To make emotional sense of such vi- 
olent melodrama, Kennedy needs to put 
his observer at one remove from reality, 
and he invents and introduces Peter, a 
younger brother of the doomed Francis. 
He is another Phelan exile, who, it turns 
out, has transformed himself into a su- 
perb painter. The legends of Francis and 
Malachi become the subjects of Peter's 
finest work. But sensing, perhaps, that 
an artist ex machina could seem glib, 
Kennedy provides an observer of the ob- 
server: Peter’s unacknowledged illegiti- 
mate son Orson, a writer who has never 
been part of the Phelan family. ¢ 

Here the chronicle wanders. A siz- 
able part of the book’s first half deals 
with Orson’s shaky marriage and his ca- 
lamitous adventures as a currency spec- 
ulator and card cheat in Germany at the 
time of the Korean War. But Kennedy's 
elaborate scheme works. The fluky Or- 
son sees Peter more as an unsatisfactory 
father than as a brilliant painter. Here 
the author diverts skepticism by mak- 
ing matters turn not on Peter's genius, 
which is always difficult to establish in 
fiction, but on his squeamishness as the 
parent of yet another Phelan. Thus ren- 
dered believable, Peter transforms the 
family’s bleak legends and produces two 
series of overwhelmingly powerful can- 
vases. At this point, alas, the author 
needs a strong ending and doesn’t find 
one. Peter, in poor health, gives all his 
money to the family, whose members 
are at last reconciled to one another and 
show distressing and not very believable 
signs of living happily ever after. Where 
are Malachi’s genes when Kennedy 
needs them? a 
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_ NordicFlex Gold™ Marks the Ultimate Evolution 
of Strength Training Equipment. 
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Advanced Technology 
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Riffs on 
Violence 


TITLE: JAZZ 

AUTHOR: TONI MORRISON 
PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 229 PAGES; S21 
THE BOTTOM LINE: /richanting voices 
surround but do not solve a mystery. 


By PAUL GRAY 





HIS NOVEL, TONI MORRISON’S 
sixth, takes only its first five sen- 
tences to disclose the central plot. 
Within a few more pages, most of 
the details have been provided. The set- 
ting is Harlem, the year 1926. Joe Trace, 
50, shoots and kills Dorcas Manfred, the 
teenage girl with whom he has been hav- 
ing a clandestine aflair. When Joe’s wife 
Violet, also 50, hears what has happened, 
she goes to Dorcas’ funeral and takes a 
butcher knife to the dead girl's face. 

These spasms of violence form the 
somber theme of Jazz, but most of the 
novel consists of riffs and variations. 
Different voices materialize, sometimes 
disembodied, sometimes belonging to 
casual onlookers or to the principal 
characters themselves. The narrative 
glides between the present and the past, 
to the rural Virginia of the 1880s, where 
Joe and Violet met and from which they 
eventually migrated to the magical place 
they call the City. 

Many of these interludes are en- 
chanting. Morrison has few living peers 
at evoking both the particulars and the 
sensuousness of scenes, whether they 
be the bloom of an unexpectedly lush 
cotton crop or the arrival of spring on 
city streets: “What can beat bricks 
warming up in the sun? The return of 
awnings. The removal of blankets from 
horses’ backs.” Even her ventures into 
the mystical come furnished with de- 
tails: “The music the world makes, ta- 
miliar to fishermen and shepherds, 
woodsmen have also heard. It hypno- 
tizes mammals. Bucks raise their heads 
and gophers freeze.” 

But for all its local eloquence, Jazz 
never convincingly accounts for the hor- 
ror that Joe and Violet feel compelled to 
wreak. That they have suffered—from 
white racism, poverty—is made abun- 
dantly clear. Their individual motives 
for lashing out as they do are not. Asked 
directly why he shot Dorcas, Joe says, 
“Scared. Didn't know how to love any- 
body.” Asked why she tried to carve upa 
dead girl's face, Violet answers, “I don't 
know.” Great fiction explains the inex- 
plicable. By that standard, Jazz mea- 
sures up as very got vcd. cl 



















Singing the 
Same Old Song 


FANS OFTEN PROTEST WHEN PERFORMERS 
move away from the sounds that made 
them popular. Well, TRACY CHAPMAN 
loyalists can’t make that complaint. 
Even though she invited hard rockers 
like Vernon Reid, lead guitarist for Liv- 
ing Colour, to play on her latest album, 
Matters of the Heart, Chapman has bare- 
ly moved an inch since her Grammy- 
winning debut four years ago. There is 
some good work on this new album, in- 
cluding Bang Bang Bang, a biting com- 
mentary on the causes of youth violence, 
Chapman’s rich contralto remains as 
hauntingly effective as ever. But there is 
a relentless sameness about these 
songs. Chapman continues to march to 
her own drummer, but by now that 
ground is all too well trod. 


Titanic Tenor 

WHAT A CAREER. TENOR PLACIDO DOMIN- 
GO has made 79 opera recordings, and 
his repertory encompasses Verdi, Wag- 
ner, Mozart and Puccini, as well as 
French and Spanish opera. Pavarotti 
may rival him in vocal beauty, but no 
singer today is as versatile. So when 
Deutsche Grammophon set out to recap 
his two decades with the label, there 
was plenty to choose from. The first of 
10 CDs of highlights to be released this 
year is Arias, Songs & Tangos. It is a 
monument to his vigorous musician- 
ship. Over time Domingo’s voice has be- 
come darker and richer, his style more 
fluent and less mannered. The only re- 
gret: his masterly Ofello, recorded for 
RCA and EMI, cannot be included. 


Soft-Boiler 


TRAVEL WRITERS DO YOUR TRAVELING 
for you, crime writers do your murder- 
ing for you, and food writers eat lavishly 
at absurd expense so that you need not 
bother. Such a deal—but hark! Novelist 
Haughton Murphy does all this and is 
funny in the bargain. His hero is an elder- 
ly, retired lawyer named Reuben Frost, 
who keeps getting into other people’s 












POP MUSIC: Tracy Chapman's new 
album stays on familiar ground 










CLASSICAL: Domingo recaps his 
20-year recording career 
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CINEMA: An Italian soldier makes a 
Greek conquest in Mediterraneo 
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trouble. In this seventh outing in the se- 
ries, AVERY VENETIAN MURDER (Simon & 
Schuster; $19), Frost and his wife Cyn- 
thia are taking their ease in Venice when 
someone murders an American dress de- 
signer. The soft-boiled detective is 77, 
and when danger threatens, he takes a 
nap. Or nibbles a nine-star lunch with 
Cynthia. But in the end he nails the vil- 
lain briskly, well in time for antipasto. 


What Was Oscar 
Thinking of? 

ITALIAN SOLDIERS, ORDERED TO OCCUPY 
a remote Greek island during World 
War II, find that all its male residents of 
fighting age have been interned else- 
where. They pass the war eating, snooz- 
ing and making out with the local ladies. 
The comedy in MEDITERRANEO is as lan- 
guorous as the climate, and its point— 
that most of the world’s troubles arise 
when people are up and doing—is agree- 
able if facile. The only stirring aspect of 
this slack, predictable movie is the fact 
that it won this year’s foreign-film Oscar. 
There is something wrong with a system 
that rewards a movie as negligible as this 
with anything more than indifference— 
especially in a year when Raise the Red 
Lantern was a nominee and Europa, Eu- 
ropa did not achieve even that status. 


Un-Animated 

TV MADE CARTOONS OUT OF THE JACK- 
sons and Hulk Hogan. Why not try it in 
reverse, fleshing out a peerless kidvid 
cartoon of the '60s? Here’s why. A few 
years back, Dave Thomas and Sally Kel- 
lerman starred as a live-action BORIS 
AND NATASHA, the spy-in-the-face nem- 
eses of Jay Ward’s immortal Rocky and 
Bullwinkle. Charles Martin Smith’s film 
was never released, but it is now being 
aired on Showtime. Because the small 
screen has laxer standards for comedy 
(after all . . . Full House?), you may brief- 
ly indulge the strenuously facetious an- 
tics, the wisenheimer narration, the 
cameos by John Travolta and John Can- 
dy. Soon, though, the adventure parody 
gets painful—a kind of Traitors of the 
Lost Aardvark, Hokey smoke, what's 
next? Ted Danson as Clutch Cargo? 
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ATATIME LIKE THR, 
WHOSE CELIULAR PHONE WOULD YOU RATHER OWN? 





When the name on the phone is AT&T, you're getting something no other cellular phone 
can give you. AT&T quality and customer service. We back our cellular phones with a 7-day, toll-free 
Cellular Hotline—for product information, technical help, even next-business-day replacement 
anywhere in the Continental U.S. Call 1 800 232-5179 for all the details 


DEPENDABILITY BEYOND THE ORDINARY 





Afst 





Available at AT&T Phone Centers and other fine retailers. 











Sweet Dreams 
For Annie 


HER COOL, ANDROGYNOUS BEAUTY 
and that steel-edged but soulful 
mezzo made ANNIE LENNOX an in- 
stant pop diva in the '80s. Now 
she is back, Eurythmics-less, 
with her first solo album—No. 1 in 
Britain and due 
here in May. Len- 
nox composed 10 
of the songs on 
the aptly dubbed 
Diva, parts of 
which were re- 
corded in her 
London digs as 
the short-haired 
chanteuse cared 
for her 16-month- 
old daughter. 
“They brought the equipment to 
my home. That was fine until the 
neighbors started complaining 
about the noise. I hate to upset 
my neighbors.” 
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Sketch Artists 


THE TV HOST WHO LISTS GOD 
among his dear, dear friends. The 
rocket scientist reduced to infan- 
tile babbling by a possessive moth- 
er. Everyone had a favorite “Mike 
and Elaine” sketch last week 
when the legendary comics were 
feted at a Manhattan benefit for 
the Museum of Television & Ra- 
dio. Filmmakers today, 30 years 
ago MIKE NICHOLS and ELAINE 
MAY meant surgically precise so- 
cial satire. Tom Brokaw recalled 
his college days, when playing a 
Nichols and May record by candle- 
light was the essence of hip. Now, 
says May, “language has deterio- 
rated to gobbledygook. We have 
such ‘politicalspeak’ that the lan- 
guage itself is satire.” 
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PEOPLE 


By MICHAEL QUINN 








Larry King: The Last of 
the Red-Hot Liberals 


"TIS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST THAN NEVER 


to have loved at all—but 'tis a whole lot more expen- 
sive, as radio raconteur LARRY KING can attest. His 
fifth marriage, marked by more ups and downs than 
a Jon Lovitz polygraph, is kaput for keeps. The re- 
sult: a seven-figure settlement. “I'll never marry 
again,” says the Mickey Rooney of the microphone. 
“I’m a romantic. I just don’t Know that marriage is 
the answer to romance.” King blames his matrimo- 
nial losing streak on... Larry King: “I love my work 
most of all.” That love has not gone unrequited—last 
week the National Association of Broadcasters in- 
ducted King into the Broadcasting Hall of Fame. The 
“talk radio” pioneer, now a cable-T’V interlocutor as 
well, is a defiant liberal in a field rife with conserva- 
tives—for whom he has little respect. “They pick 
easy targets. The congressional pay. The bouncing 
checks. They don’t take a stand for the Puerto Rican 
in the community, the black, the downtrodden—a 


stand which gets you in trouble.” 
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Wildmon’s War 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW HIM, BUT MA- 
donna, Martin Scorsese, Satur- 
day Night Live and other targets 
of his rage know THE REV. DONALD 
WILDMON all too well. Wildmon is 
waging a one-man jihad against 
whatever music, TV, movies, 
books or art violates his sensitiv- 
ities toward sex and blasphemy. 
His latest target: Damned in the 
USA, a British documentary on— 
ironically—censorship, which 
features both the Reverend him- 
self and shots of several artworks 
he opposes. Wildmon is suing di- 
rector Paul Yule to stop Stateside 
showings of the movie, claiming 
a contractual right to approve 
any use of his interview other 
than an initial British TV broad- 
cast. “He is trying to suppress 
this film,” says Yule, who is suing 
back. The case could go to trial in 
May. Wildmon won't comment. 
Says his lawyer: “This whole 
case is the result of him speaking 
to the media.” 


Big Mae 


THE SECRECY SURROUNDING 


Home Alone 2: Lost in New York, 
sequel to the 1990 box-office be- 
hemoth, makes the Manhattan 


Project look like a bunch of blab- 
bermouths. Director Chris Co- 
lumbus reveals little more than 
the title. “New York becomes the 
‘house character’ of the last film,” 
he says, as inadvertent adventur- 
er MACAULAY CULKIN once again 
loses his family. “New York City 
embodies all the fears and fanta- 
sies of a child.” Meanwhile, the 
battle for a piece of the popular 
11-year-old screen star is more 
intense than ever. Pepsi and 
Sprite both sought Culkin’s ser- 
vices as pitchboy. Sprite won. 
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In Praise of Mass 
Hypocrisy 


CENTURY AGO, WHEN AMERICANS HAD MORE AUSTERE 

sexual habits, they elected a President who was wide- 

ly known to have had an illegitimate child. As a candi- 

date, Grover Cleveland was mocked with the chant 
“Ma, Ma, where’s my pa? Gone to the White House. Ha, ha, 
ha.” Yet Cleveland won the White House, occasioning his sup- 
porters’ memorable retort: 


Hurrah for Maria 

Hurrah for the kid 

We voted for Grover 

And we're damn glad we did. 


A hundred years later, Americans are more sexually per- 
missive, but not, it seems, when it comes to their presidential 
candidates. The father of an illegitimate child could not possi- 
bly win the White House. In fact, Bill Clinton came perilously 
near to being politically destroyed by an allegation of adultery. 
Clinton escaped principally because Gennifer Flowers made a 
bad witness. It was possible to believe she was lying. Gary 
Hart, on the other hand, caught in sexual dalliance the evi- 
dence for which was prima facie, could not survive. 

Why? Why should we care? This is a country in which a 
sixth of all married adults admit to having had affairs, in 
which seduction trails only murder as the most popular form 
of TV entertainment, in which condoms are handed out in the 
high schools. Yet, as voters, we profess shock that our candi- 
dates should behave as we do. 

As campaign coverage becomes saturated with questions of 
personal morality (a.k.a. “character”), candidates respond 
with by now ritualized pledges of undying fealty to family and, 
above all, to “family values.” What is curious about these pae- 
ans to family, however, is that they come at a time when Ameri- 
cans seem intent as never before on taking the family apart. 
The divorce rate is more than twice what it was 30 years ago. 
More than half of American children will live in a single-parent 
home sometime before age 18. A quarter of all births in the U.S. 
occur out of wedlock, five times the rate of 30 years ago. 

The paradox is striking: voters are demanding in their 
leaders the personal virtues that they decreasingly demand of 





Charles Krauthammer 


themselves. The trend is not confined to matters of sex and 
family. There’s money too. The public has worked itself into a 
righteous frenzy over Congressmen overdrawing checks at 
the (private—no taxpayer money involved) House bank. This, 
while the American public, without any discernible protest, 
annually overdraws its national account by $400 billion a year, 
which amounts to the average family of four borrowing over 
$6,000 from its children to pay for its current indulgences. 
There is a word for the profession of virtue accompanied by 
practice of vice: hypocrisy. The usual complaint in democra- 
cies is that the politicians are hypocrites. The charge is old, 
common and true, But the equally valid charge, less often 
made so as not to offend, is that the people are hypocrites too. 

And thank God for it. 

Let me explain. In the best of all possible worlds, we would 
all both profess virtue and practice it. But in a fallen world, we 
will have our vices. And it must be said that the modern vices 
of overindulgence (dissipation and profligacy) compare favor- 
ably with those of a century ago, which carried more than a 
tinge of cruelty. We no longer, for example, countenance cock- 
fighting, child labor or the hanging of petty thieves. 

Given the fact that we are going to have vices, the question 
is, Is it better that they be publicly despised or celebrated? The 
choice is not really between a society of vice or virtue—we will 
never have the latter. The choice is between a society of hypoc- 
risy or cynicism. The cynic does not admit to doing wrong. The 
hypocrite has the saving grace of paying homage to virtue by at 
least publicly acknowledging its sovereignty. “Any one may 
yield to temptation,” wrote William Hazlitt, “and yet feel a sin- 
cere love and aspiration after virtue: but he who maintains vice 
in theory, has not even the conception or capacity for virtue in 
his mind. Men err: fiends only make a mock at goodness.” 

Our conflicted feeling about virtue shows up not just in our 
electoral obsessions but also in our expressed opinions. A 
1987 poll found that most Americans ages 18 to 44 thought the 
rise of single parenthood and sexual permissiveness, and the 
decline of religious training for children, constituted a change 
for the worse. Karlyn Keene of the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute has gathered a remarkable collection of survey data that 
show that expressed American attitudes toward family, sex, 
drugs, etc. have remained quite stable and “traditional” over 
the past 20-odd years. 

These, of course, are precisely the kinds of traditional val- 
ues to which the politicians appeal—they read the same polls— 
even as individual behavior veers steadily away from the tradi- 
tional. Family breakdown, sexual revolution, the drug epi- 
demic are facts. What the polls show is that people are not par- 
ticularly happy with these facts. They may not be able to help 
themselves but wish they could. 

It would be more seemly, to be sure, for the fallen voter to 
bea little less ardent in ripping apart candidates for their com- 
mon human frailties. Nonetheless, better to project aspira- 
tions for high conduct on our betters than to have no aspira- 
tions to project at all. 

The fact that voters still demand these virtues in a leader 
is a confession, however backhanded, that they respect the 
very values they violate in their own lives. The situation thus 
created is both salutary and absurd. And, for the candidates, 
more than a little cruel. Still, they have only themselves to 
blame. No one forced them to campaign for the favor of a na- 
tion of hypocrites. a 
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It all dogs were the same, 
all we'd make is Dog Chow: 


Sixty years of pet nutrition research have helped us formulate the #1 brand of dry dog food. 
One that’ great tasting. One thats 100% complete and balanced. 

And one that is formulated with 43 key nutrients, meat and bone meal, and whole grains, 
all combined in a taste dogs love. Its called 
Purina Dog Chow. We've fed it to thousands 
of dogs to be sure it provides all the nutrition 
normal adult dogs need. 

But remember, we make all kinds of 
dog food with different kinds of nutrition. 
One% just right for your dog. 





Pet-tested. Veterinarian-recommended. 





Frankly, we didnt think any car 
to our new 





could begin to measure up 
Camry Sedan. 
But with over 40 cubic feet of fully- 








Toyota Camry Wagon is everything 
our new sedan is, and more. 
More room to accommodate things 


like a five-foot love seat. Or a couple of 





rambunctious Great Danes. Or when 
you add the optional third rear seat, 





But even with all this extra space, 
performance doesnt take a back seat. 
Which is why you'll find an available 
185-horsepower V6 under the hood. 

The Camry Wagon is big on safety, 
too. With standard equipment like a 
driver-side air bag* 3-point seatbelts 
and available Anti-lock Brakes. 

Now considering everything the 
new Toyota Camry Wagon has to offer, 








this may be the only time we can say 





a car pool for seven our best work is behind us 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 
THERE WAS ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


THE ALL-NEW CAMRY WAGON, 


--WE JUST COULDN'T LEAVE WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 
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